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Country Profile 

India is one of the most ancient dvilizatiCTis in the world a 
rich cultuTEd herita^. Ever since India attained independence in 1947, 
and became a Republic in 1950, tiie country has made rapid piogtess in 
terms of social, economic and cultural devekipment. I ndia has a fed¬ 
eral system of government with two'layer administration : the union 
goveriunent at the centre, and state governments at state (or provin¬ 
cial) level Presently there are 25 states governed by elected legislatures 
and seven union territories administered by the union government 
States are further divided into districts; and there are currently 450 dis¬ 
tricts, in all. 
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The country, geographically spread over 3,287 tiiousand sq km., 
has an estimated population of 936 million in 1995 Uving in more tium 
half a mUlion villages. Accoimting for about 16 per cent of the world's 
population, India is only next to China m the world. With respect to the 
size of the' total gross national product, India ranks fairly high even 
omemg the developed cotmtries, particularly after adjusting for pur* 
chasing power parity; but tihe national income per capita is compara¬ 
tively very low, (US $ 340) in 1995. 

Education in India 

The education edifice in India is one of the largest ones in the world, 
with a network of more than 925 thousand institutians with 190 nul- 
hon students enrolled at various levels in 1996-97. The number of stu¬ 
dents in India outnumbers the total population of united Germany, 
England and Canada taken together. During the fifty years of inde¬ 
pendence period, the education system got deepened and widened as 
weU. According to the 1991 census, the elective literacy (of the age- 
group 7+) rate was 52.2 per cent. 

Education was a state responsibility until 1976, when it was brought 
into a 'concurrent' list of the Constitution of India that gave more pow¬ 
ers and responsibilities to the union government. Though education is 
a concurrent subject, state governments enjoy considerable feeedom 
with respect to several aspects in general. At hi^ei education level, 
the University Grants Commission (UGC) plays a significant role. Uni¬ 
versities are established by the union or state government and are 
funded by the UGC and state governments. Both union and state gov¬ 
ernments together invest about 35 per cent of national income on edu¬ 
cation (1995-96). This amounts to about ten per cent of all government 
expenditure. The government has resolved to raise the proportion of 
national income to be invested m education to at least six per cent by 
tile beginrung of the 21st century 

Higher Education in India 


Opinions expressed in the articles 
are those of the contributors and do 
not necessarily r^lect the p«4kiesof 
theAssodatioiL 


The System of Higher Education 

Hi^er education is offered in India in a variety of institutions, as 
described in Table 1. The total number of universities include six open 
universities — one central university and five state universities — all 
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run by the ^venunent. Utey also include four uni¬ 
versities exclusively meant for women/ while all 
other institutions are open to both males and fe¬ 
males. There are no universities exclusively for 
males. Similarly there are nearly a thousand col¬ 
leges in the country which give admission exclu¬ 
sively to women students. In addition to provid¬ 
ing most of tihe courses available in other institu¬ 
tions/ these colleges and universities provide a few 
additional courses which are of special interest to 
women. 

Apart from degree awarding university level 
institutions/ there are 8,500 colleges that provide 
mostly bachelor's and some times master's level 
education. A majority of the colleges are arts, sci¬ 
ence and commerce colleges offering education in 
humanities, natural sciences, arts and commerce. 
There are above 400 engineering and technical 
colleges, 655 medical colleges and nearly 700 
teacher education/training colleges. While many 
universities in India provide general as well as 
professional education, there are some universi¬ 
ties which exclusively provide professional edu¬ 
cation, and some exclusively general. 

Most of the higher education instituti<ms in In¬ 
dia are public institutions. There are no private 
tmiversities so far, though efforts were initiated a 
few years ago to allow opening of private univer¬ 
sities. There are, however, private colleges in a big 
number. A majority of the private colleges are fi¬ 
nancially supported by the state. Self financing 
private colleges receiving no state support are 
small in number and their rapid increase is a re¬ 
cent phenomenon. 

Hig her educatim in India is coordinated by sev¬ 
eral agencies. While most of general higher educa¬ 
tion falls witiun the jurisdiction of the UGC, profes¬ 
sional institutions are coordinated by different bod¬ 
ies. The All-India Council for Technical Education 
(AICTE) is responsible for coordination of technical 
and management education instihitians. The other 
statutory bodies are Medical Council of India (MCI), 
Central Council of Indian Medicine, the Homoeopa¬ 
thy C^tral Council, the hvdian Council of Medical 
Research (ICMR), bidian Nursing Council, the Derv- 
tal CouncU, the Pharmacy Council, the Bar Council 
of India, the Indian Council of Agricultural Research 
(ICAR), etc. There are also a few such bodies at state 
level, such as State Councils of Higher Education tiiat 
were established recently. Ihere is yet another type 
of a coordinating agency, called Association of Indian 
Universities (AlU), which was earlier known as In¬ 


ter-Uiuveisity Board of India. AH tile univeenties and 
other institutions are members of the AlU. The AlU 
has no executive powers, but plays an important role 
as an agency of dissemination of infonnation and as 
an advisor botii to tiie government and/or UGC and 
universities. 

Growtti of Higher Education in India 

In modem India, particularly in the post-in- 
dependence period, higher education has ex¬ 
panded fast, and higher education is mostly pub¬ 
lic in nature. (Figure 1) Today India ranks fairly 
high in terms of the size of the network of higher 
education institutions, with 6.4 million students 
enrolled in 1995-96. The teaching force numbers 
about 240 thousand. The total enrolment however, 
forms only about six per cent of the relevant age- 
group (17-23) population. The corresponding ra¬ 
tio in developed countries is on an average above 
40 per cent, and in the developing countries Mven 
per cent. Secondly, a large proportion of the 
enrolments in higher education (88.2%) are at un¬ 
dergraduate level. Students in postgraduate (9.4%) 
and research studies (1.1%) are very few. 1.3% of 
students are enrolled in Diploma/certificate 
courses. Thirdly, about 40 per cent of the students 
are enrolled in Arts courses, another one fifth each 
in commerce and sciences (natural and physical 
sciences). Other disciplines account for smaU pro¬ 
portions. Though the enrolment ratio is not high, 
in terms of numbers the output is very large. In 
scientific and technical manpower, India could 
become the third largest reservoir in the world. 
Compared to the situation that the coimtry inher¬ 
ited from colonial rulers about half a century ago, 
tile figures given in Table 2 mark a phenomenal 
expansion of the system. 

Such an expansion was possible, inter alia, due 
to public financing of higher education. In rela¬ 
tive terms, the share of the government in financ¬ 
ing higher education has increased to about 80 per 
cent of the total expenditure on higher education, 
and the shares of all other sources declined, as 
shown in Table 3. 

Recent Reforms in Higher Education 

After tile National Policy on Education (1986) was 
formulated, quite a few important policy reforms 
were intfoduced in higher education in India that 
have significant influence on quality, quantity and 
equity in higher edtKation. To improve the quality 
of higher education through orientation and 
reorientation of college teachers on a regular basis, a 
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tttanberof aradamic staff colleges ^ereestabliahed. 
TKexe ate pnsently 45 kidi colleges, bi additiotv a 
lew univerBity departments also organise refresher 
courses for college teachers. Second, to encourage 
institutianal innovations and experimentation, em* 
{lAiasis has been placed on atitcnomy; and a good 
number of colleges axe given autommiy under the 
progranuxte of es^lishmimt of autonomcius colleges, 
’nurd, with a view to improve access to higher edu¬ 
cation in rural areas and also at ffie same time to im> 
prove relevance oi higher education, emfdiasis was 
laid on opening up of rural institutions of higher 
education and open learning ^tems on the one 
hahd/and introduction of vocational courses at col- 
1^ Jevel Lastly, tealismg tiw importance of tech¬ 
nology in higher education, information technology 
has been given high attention and universities and 
colleges are provided on a large scale with comput¬ 
ers, aiul other ffidlities modernisation and auto¬ 
mation. 

Most recent refonns include reforms relating to 
financing of higher education, which are briefly de¬ 
scribed below. 

Decline in Government Expenditure on 
Higher Educaticm 

All the progranunes of not cmly expaiisi<m, but 
also tiiose tiiat aim at improvement in tjuality aivl 
equity require huge resources. Ihe economic refoim 
policies introduced in Ixulia at the begiiming of the 
199Qs, however, did not allow ttie government to al¬ 
locate adequate resources to higher education. In foct, 
the trends in public expenditure on higher education 
during the 1990s have not been positive. Budgetary 
outlays for higher education have been seriously 
squeezed. Rather^ it is often being stated that gov¬ 
ernment's ability to finance higher education in In¬ 
dia has come to a saturation leveL 

a) The share of hi^iier education in the total ex¬ 
penditure on education of ttie union government 
has declined from 32 per cent to 225 per cent 
between 1989-90 and 1995-96 and the corre¬ 
sponding figures relating to state budgets de¬ 
clined from 12.7 per cent to 11 per cent (Table 3) 
(Figure 2). 

b) the relative priority given to high^ education 
in allocation of resources in the Five Year Flans 
has declined very significant^^ bom 25 per cent 
in the fourth Hve Year Flan to seven per cent in 
the eighth Hve Year Flan (1992-97) (Table 4). 

c) In teal toms, the annual 'plan* (developixient) 
expenditure on hitler education has declined by 


about 15 per cent between 1989-90 and 1994-95. 
Even the 'nonrplan* (maintenance) expenditure 
has declined by twelve per cent during tins pe¬ 
riod, causing serious problems in maintaining 
even status quo at ttie universities. 

d) Declines in absolute levels of expeiuliture are 
very steep in case of expenditure cm research— 
both in case of general and technical education, 
the latter suffering more (Figure 3). 

e) Ceittral government's expenditure on scholar¬ 
ships in 1994-95 declined to <me-thjrd of the level 
in 1989-90 even at current prices (and at real 
prices, the decline is by four-fifths) ^able 5). 

While (me can note some more details on the 
decline in public expenditure on higher education in 
India after the adjustment policies were introduced, 
these figures are sufficient to omdude that public 
resources have not flown into higher education suf¬ 
ficiently to maintain toe huge system at the pre-re¬ 
form period level in terms of quantity, quality and 
equity in hi^er education. In fact, hig^r education 
has been sul^ect to severe neglect in terms of not only 
resource allocation, but also in terms of coherent 
policy and information. 

Recent Attempts to Reform Higher Education 

Facing serious resource enmeh, the Government 
of India indicated that subsidization of higher edu¬ 
cation would be gradually reduced about fifty per 
cent in tiie next few years. The government also ap¬ 
pointed two committees on mobilisation of additional 
resources for higher education — one for technical 
education institutions and another for central imi- 
versities. The two committees have emphasised toe 
need for making special efforts by hi^ier education 
institutions to raise their own resources. Among the 
various measures to mobilise additional resources, 
important ones suggested are: 

* Institutions should raise toe fee levels in such a 
way that at least 20 per cent of toe annual recuF* 
ring cost per student is recovered from toe stu¬ 
dents in the form of fees and from other sources 
(compared to tiie present level of about 15 per 
cent, as shown in Table 6). 

* Faculty of these institutions may be encouraged 
to participate in consultancy activities. 

* Institutions should also raise resources from 
other internal and extental sources, sodx as sale 
of output, voluntary donations from industry 
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and OHranimity at large, and by diversifying 
their areas of activitiesy ete. 

* Loan progtammes may have to be revitalised as 
an important source of revenues for hi^ier edu¬ 
cation in the long run. 

Following (heionnal freezing of budgetary resources 
for universities and colleges, and the ab^e recom- 
mendations, many universities and other institutions 
of hitter education have been required to reform 
their fee structures. Accordingly there have been 
modest to steep increase in students' fees of various 
types — tuition fees, examination f^, admission 
fees, application fees, registration fees etc, in several 
universities and colleges. 

Banking sector has been persuaded to launch 
commerciaUy viable edtication loans to students go¬ 
ing h>r hi^er education, particularly hi^ier profes¬ 
sional/technical education. 

Government has also o^red generous tax con¬ 
cessions to contributions to higher education insti¬ 
tutions aiui incentives are also offered to mstituticms 
in the utilisation of these funds. 

Along with general increases in fees, univer¬ 
sities also started responding to market demands 
to make quick financial gains. These responses 
include offering 'marketable' self financing 
courses, such as hotel management, training on 
handling computer packages, fashion technology 
etc, for which full or more than full cost fees are 
charged from the students. Since the aim is to 
quickly encash tiie demand for such courses, such 
courses are mostly short term in nature and in¬ 
clude training programmes. 

In the same context, it is also important to note 
the shift in emphasis in the universities from 
higher education to training. For example, while 
computer engineering (hardware and software) 
has been an important area of study in the univer¬ 
sities for a long time, imiversities now tend to of¬ 
fer courses in the use of computer applications and 
packages and mechanics of computers (assem¬ 
bling) as they become more saleable than the 
former ones. In tite process universities have to 
compete with training instihitians that have come 
up in formal and infoimal sectors of the economy. 
Still tile training in the universities is preferred to 
outside, not only because university training is 
relatively cheaper than in commercial training in¬ 
stitutions, but also more importantly, universities 
award 'recognised' degrees and certificates. 


Fuitiier, distanoe/c^ien education or oonespond- 
ence courses are also viewed by the universities fa¬ 
vourably more as revenue generating courses titan 
as academically important avenues of imparting 
learning. Several studies have shown Ihatmany dis¬ 
tance educatuxi centres in the universities have ^n- 
erated huge surpluses for the universities. 

Summaiy 

One can summarise tiie emerging trends, the re¬ 
cent lefonns and their likely or tentative ccmsequenoe 
in higher education in India, which are somewhat 
similar to those in many developing countries that 
are in transition, in the formof at^le (Table 7). These 
trends are not exhaustive; they are only indicative. 
The features listed imder tiie two categories viz., 'coxv 
ventional system' and 'emerging system' include 
some of the dianges that have taken place and are 
slowly taking place in some parte of the country. 
Neith^ of the two systems is final in any sense. 

While seme leforms are necessary to improve the 
efficiency of higher education, some of the attempts 
to refemn higher education seem to go against some 
well-cheiished functions of higher education. Em¬ 
phasis is laid on financial efficiency, measured in 
terms of resource generation instep of academic 
excellence. There is a need to balance the main func¬ 
tions of higher education, and resource needs of the 
system. The basic characteristics of higher education, 
sudi as the 'public' good nature of higher education 
and social v^ue of higher education on the one hand, 
and tiie needs of the new globalised Indian econemy 
on the others should be k^ in mind while formulat¬ 
ing policies for the development of higher educatkm. 

[Based on the paper presented in the Regional Semi¬ 
nar on Higher EduaOum Reform, held at the National 
Institute of Educational Research (NIER), TbXyo, Japan, 
15-26 June, 1998.} 

Table 1; Type and Number of Higher Education 
Institutions in Indian 1996-97 

Number 


Universities 178 

Institutions Deemed to be Universities 39 

' " ■■ ■ ■ 

Institutions of National Importance 11 

Research bistitutions ^ 

Colleges for General Education 6759 

Colleges for Professional Education 1770 


5oimz:SebctefE(feadiimdStotiritcs,1996^7^ew1>dUd:MiiiMry 
of Human Resouxee Devdopment, 1997). 
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Table 2: Growth in Higher Edacation in India 



1950-53 

199Q-S1 

3995-96 

Institutions 

Universities* 

30 

177 

207 

Colleges 

750 

7346 

9278 

Enrolment ('(XK)s) 

263 

4925 

6425 

Teachers ("CKX)s) 

24.0 

271.7 

310.6 


Note ‘^includes institufaonsdeanedtobeuniveisibes, but excludes 
other instihibons. 

Source VCCAimwil Report 1995-96 (New Delhi: University Grants 
Commission); and Selected Educational SiattsHce (New Delhi 
Ministry of Human Resource Development) (relevant years). 


Table 3: Sources of Funds for Higher Education 

in India (%) 



GoDemment 

Fees 

Others 

Tbtal 

1950-51 

49.4 

36.8 

13.8 

100 

1960-61 

53.5 

34.8 

11.7 

100 

1970-71 

61.0 

25J 

13.5 

100 

1980-81 

72.6 

17.4 

10.6 

101 

1986-87 

75.9 

12.6 

11.5 

100 


Source * Based on Education in Jndta (various years) (New Delhi: 
Mmisby of Human Resource Develqnnent). 


Table 4: Share of Higher Education in Total 
Expenditure on Education in India (%) 



Centre 

States 

Total 

1989-90 

32.16 

1Z74 

14.69 

1990-91 

28.94 

11.81 

13.44 

1991-92 

28.92 

11.43 

13.03 

1992-93 

28.09 

11.45 


1993-94 

24.53 

12.15 

13.26 

1994-95R 

25.62 

11.60 

12.86 

1994-96B 

22.52 

11.03 

12.00 


Note. R. Revised estimates, B ‘ Budget estimates 

Source . Analysis of Budgeted Expenditure on Education (New 
Delhi: Mirustry of Human Resource Development) [various yean] 


Table 5: Share of Higlier Education in Total 
Education Expenditure in Five Year Flans in India 


Plan/Period 

Percent 

Sixth Five Year Plan (1980-85) 

18 

Seventh Five Year Plan (1985-90) 

14 

Annual Flans (1990-92) 

11 

Eighdi Five Year Plan (1992-97) 

7 

5oNne;Tilak(1996}. 
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Tabu 6: Declining Goremnunt Ea^endthire on Higlier Education in India andexof Gfowthin Real 

Expenditure on Higher Education) 




Tbtal 


on Research 

OR Scholarships 


Plan 

Non- 

Tbial 

C^Tie- 

Tech- 

Plan 

Non- 

Tbtal 



Plan 


nil 

nical 


Plan 


1989-90 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1990-91 

75.8 

97.1 

94.3 

99.0 

19.0 

19.8 

48.3 

37.6 

1991-92 

71.4 

89.2 

86.9 

94.4 

33.9 

59.3 

36,9 

45.4 

1992-93 

66.3 

91.5 

88.2 

79.0 

15.7 

59.8 

40A 

47.8 

1993-94R 

75.2 

92.8 

90.5 

83.3 

29.5 

14.6 

37.1 

28.6 

1994-95B 

85.5 

87.7 

87.4 

71.7 

35.8 

3.0 

33.4 

21.9 


Note * R * Revised estimates; B. Budget estiiiuites 
S<»n:e,'niak(1996). 


Table 7: Emerging tUnda in Policy, Planning and Financing of Higher Education in India 


PeaUire 

Conventional System 

Emerging System 

Approach 

Welfare 

Market Approach 

Management 

Public 

Mixed and Private 

Financing 

Public Financing 

Private Fmandng 

Private Institutions 

Financing 

State assisted 

Self Financing 

Recognition 

Government recognition 

Instns requiring no Govt recognition 

Degiee/Diplomas 

Degree awarding institutions 

Non-Degree (Diploma/Certificate) 
awarding instns 

Ccmsideraticms 

niilantiiropy, charity, educatkxi 

Commercial: profit 

Fees 

No tees/Low Fees 

bitzYKluction of Fees/Hig^ Fees 

Student Loans 

Noloarts 

Introduction of Loan Programmes 


Commercially ineffective loons 

E^ctive/Commercially ^eble 

Loan Programmes 

Security /mortgage 

no security 

security/mortgage 

Repayment 

hig^ default 

expected high recovery 

Basis 

Educational qualificatums and 
economic needs (merit and means) 

commercial viability 

DisdpUnes of study 

Scholarly/ academic 

Self-Finandng/Commerdalty viable/ 
profitable courses and training 

Mode 

formal/full-time education 

Open/rMstance/Part-Tlme Education 

Selection criteria for 
Heads of Ustns 

academic/administrative 

badcground 

Expertise in Financial/Money 
^magement; and in Resource Germation 
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The Rationale of Studying Economics of 
Education as an Academic Subject 

M. Khajapeei* 


The Birth EconcHiiics of Education 

It may be said with a fair degree of confidence 
that there was no such subject as Economics of Edu' 
cation prior to the Presidential Address of Theodore 
W. Schultz^ Professor of Economks at the University 
of Chicago, to fi\e Annual Meeting of the Am^can 
Economic Association in December 1960. Several 
econVmiiste prior to Schultz did make a mention of 
the eebnomk aspects of education. But tiiey did not 
realise file importance of knowledge and skill as an 
essential input in the process of production as it was 
understood by Schultz. Attributing the birth of Eco- 
ncxmics of Education to die above mentioned address 
of SchultZf Blaug (1968, p.ll) contends that "...most 
economists before 1960 were not aware of the fact 
that widely different observed economic phenomena 
could be rendered intelligible by the idea of human 
capital foimatiDn." Schultz added a new dimension 
to the theory of economic development by identify¬ 
ing and introducing a new input, namely, human 
capital, into the process of economic development 

According to Schultz, investment in huonan capi¬ 
tal provides a major explanation to differences in 
national output He contended that attributing eco¬ 
nomic development only to physical cental provides 
a grossly inadequate explanation of development. 
Quoting Johnson (1960), he said in his address re¬ 
ferred to above thus; "Laborers have become capi¬ 
talists not from a diffusion of the ownerdiip of cor¬ 
poration stocks, as folklore would have it, but from 
the acquisition of knowledge and skill that have eco¬ 
nomic value." He (1960) continued in his address 
thus: "This knowledge and skill axe in great part the 
product of investment and, combined wi^ other 
human investment, predominantly account for the 
productive superiority of the tedi^ally advanced 
countries. To omit tiiem in studying economic growth 
is like trying to explain Soviet ideology without 
Marx" (Schultz in Blaug, 1968). He reiterated tire im¬ 
portance of human resources in his address in 1960 
thus : "The failure to treat human resources explic¬ 
itly as a form of capital, as a produced meansofprod- 
u^ as the production of investment, has fostered the 
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retention of the classical notion of labor as a capital 
to do manual work requiring little knowledge and 
skill, a capacity with which, according to this notion, 
laborers are endowed about equally. This notion of 
labor was wrong in the classical period and itis pat¬ 
ently wrong now" {Schultz, 1961). This is why Schultz, 
a noble prize winner in Economics, is known as fa¬ 
ther of investment in education school. 

His address in 1960 laid foundation for the sub¬ 
ject of Economics of Education, because people 
started thinking seriously about the role of human 
capital in development, which led to many theoreti¬ 
cal orientations and studies in the area of Economics 
of Education. From this point of view the subject of 
Economics of Education is about four decades old. 
In addition to Schultz, Gary Becker, Edward Denison, 
John Vaizy, Simon Kuznets, Robert Solow, Selma J. 
Mushkms, Irwing Fisher, H. Von Thunen, Adam 
Smith, Marshall etc were some of the economists, 
who contributed to the idea of human capital and its 
importance in economic development. Solow won 
Noble Prize in 1987in Eccxiomics Scioice for his ccn\- 
tribution of residual factor, an undefined broad cat¬ 
egory tiiat has come to be known as innovation of 
technology. A detailed defimtiem of the residual fac¬ 
tor is g^ven elsewhere in this paper. 

It will be a disservice to the Indian educationists 
if a mention of their contribution in this regard is not 
made. Once again due to the limitations of space, cxily 
a mention of some glimpses of the contributions of 
only three persons, namely, Mahatma Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Dr. Zakir Husain is made. 
When Gandhiji advocated the concept of Basic Edu¬ 
cation to foster self-reliance in all aspects of a healtiiy 
and balanced life—economic, physical, social, moral 
and cultural — of people throu^ Basic Educatimi, 
he had recognised the role of education in the ovex^ 
all development of our country. It was exactly for the 
same reason, he believed that^k Education should 
be self-supporting and this self-supporting aspect of 
it should be an add test of reality. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Ndmi's ideas on democracy, 
socialism, secularism, natioEtaiuxtity and science and 
technology were not only unique but also they had 
far reaching implkatioits for social, cultural, politi¬ 
cal and economk development. His concept of the 
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loie of education ind««]opmenft is more pinnouncsd 
in the fcdknving statement: 

Educaticm has nudidy two aspects, the cultural 
aspect which malces a person glow, and tiie pro¬ 
ductive aspect which makes a perstm do th^gs. 
Both are essential. Everybody should be a pro¬ 
ducer as well as good dtizen aiul not a sponge 
on another person even though the other person 
may be one's own husband or wife. That is the 
way we are developing and persons who do not 
wake up to this and prepare themselves for 

it will just be left behind* 

(Cabinet Secretariat Implementation Commiffeefor 
the faioaharUU Nehru Centenary, 1989). 

Delivering the Convocation Address at Bombay 
University in 1967, Dr. Zakir Husain said that to raise 
standard of living, to create a new social order and 
to develop social responsibiUty and to generate moral 
and spiritual values, ''we can have no greater ally 
than ^ucation which is the most powerful instru¬ 
ment of national development." He further stressed 
the need to revolutionize education to trigger off cul¬ 
tural, economic and sodal revolution we need. To 
break the vicious circle of poverty and poor invest¬ 
ment in educati(»i in developing countries in Asia in 
the absence of their ability to make larger financial 
investment. Dr. Zakir Husain (1968) stressed the im¬ 
portance of "hiunan factor" in educational planning 
m the place of expenditure orientation, and obses¬ 
sive statistical targets of various categories. IBs hu¬ 
man factor, which he considered to be the soul of 
education, is to be seen in terms of good teachers, 
good students and good administrators and tiieir 
creative role in the place of expenditure orientation, 
obsessive statistical targets in educational planning. 
Dr. 2^akir Husain's human factor is same as that of 
Schultz's, but the reference he made is to education 
process itself. These ideas of the Indian education¬ 
ists show that they have also been equally aware of 
the role of education in development. 

The Scope and Rationale of Studying 
Economics of Education 

However, the focus of this paper is the rationale 
behind studying the subject of Economics of Educa- 
turn. To deal with tiie topic a tew content areas tivat 
are generally included in the syllabus of Economics 
of Education are selected and the use of studying 
them is explained. 

Relationshtp Between Education and Development 

One of the content areas studied in tills subject is 
'Education and Develi^ment'. Here devdopment 
may be understood as ecomxitic, social, cultural and 


political development. However, the relationahip of 
education to economic development is more focused 
in the study of this area. 

The positive relationship between education and 
econmnic development is no more amatter of hunch 
or expectation. Available evidence supports tiie rela¬ 
tionship to be positive and authentic. The criteria 
used to understand this relatUHiship are tiie follow¬ 
ing : i) the Correlational approadi, ii) the Residual 
approach, iii) the Manpower Planning approach, and 
iv) the Rate of Returns approach. 

The CafTslafuma/Appnxich proceeds with tile posi¬ 
tive correlation that exists between the educational in- 
dkatois sudi as enicdment rates at di^rent levds of 
education and human resources develc^nnent indica¬ 
tors cn the one hand and the econcxnic development 
indicators such as per capita inccxne, national income 
etc, on the otiier. Though it is not possable to give the 
results of the many studies conducted in India and 
abroad in reflect of each of these appxiaches in a diQit 
artide like present oane, omitting the results of at 
least one or two studies wiU make the statements made 
in this respect quite abstract. Hence tiie results of one 
<x two studies are quoted. For example, Goel (1975, p. 
23) made a study using the conelatianal approadi to 
substantiate the relationship. He found enntiments at 
the primary level (nl), secondary level (n2) and at the 
university level (ii3) to have bem correlated with per 
capita income at current prices in India between 1S61- 
to 1970-71 to the extent of 0E5, 0.94> and 0.95 re¬ 
spectively. The results of the conelatianal studies do 
indicate that education should not be taken as a casual 
oronly as a consumption good. It has to be treated 
as an investment good that yields mcoietaiy benefits 
in future. In fact many researchers have argued that 
education is positively related to cultural, social and 
political development Howevec the results of these 
studies ha ve to ^ considered in the light of the lack of 
a perfect cause and effect relationship tiiat exists be¬ 
tween tiie education indicatois and the indicators of 
devek^moit 

Tlnie3eco[vXappioad^jstheRe^ualApproadu'*Vne 
residue is an amalgam of many varied factors, namely, 
education, training, R&D, public health, product mix, 
ecanomies of scale and structural changes, each of 
which accounts for parts of the re^ue, according to 
the e)q>onente of tiie model (Adiseshaidh, 1979, p. 8). 
Solow (1961) computed a residue equal to 875 per cent 
of tile increase in ou^t per man hour in tile U.S* be* 
tween 1909 and 1949. Denison (1962) found that edu¬ 
cation was tiie source of 23 per cent ^ growth of total 
real income and 42 per cent of the growtii of real na¬ 
tional income per person employed. 
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Hie lesults of the Residiial a p p roa di also sug¬ 
gest that education contributes to eoanontic devel- 
c^xment and hence the need toinvest in education. It 
further suggots that tile size of output increased due 
to tile residue is ratiier high and hence education 
should get priority in terms of investment 

The&dtdi8tbeManpowerPknningAppnach.The 
objectivepf manpower planning is b^utifuUy given 
in the i^tiiari Commisskm R^Kxrt stating ti^at in 
manpower planning ...a suitably trained person 
would be available Ich: eveiy job to be done and every 
educated personwould find a j(^ appropriate for his 
education and professional training {NCEST, 197D, 
p. 176). Ihe purpose of mai^xower planning is to plan 
educational systems witii a view to producing the 
appropriate amounts and kinds of manpower Any 
imbalance in the manpower produced in a country 
would have disastrous consequences of unemploy¬ 
ment and hence social unrest if it is in excess; or a 
shortage of manpower and the conseqtaent hi^ rate 
of salaries and underutilization of resources leads to 
a tardy growth of econcuny. Using manpower fore¬ 
casting techniques, optimum manpower for the ter¬ 
minal year is estimate and the same is produced In 
our country manpower in some occupations has been 
produced using Manpower Planning, approach. A 
student studying this area would get a theoretical 
knowledge (rf Manpower Planiung ^xpxoadi. More 
than tiiis he becomes conscious of thenekl to produce 
marqxqwer based on the marqxnver planning strategy 
and devek^ favourable attitude to tiie approach. 

Hie fourth approach is the Rate of Returns Ap~ 
proach. Rate of returns is a specific technique that 
comes under the general technique of cost-benefit 
analysis. Cost-benefit analysis is a technique where 
tile discounted social or private costs of a level of 
education are compared to the discounted social or 
private ben^ts of that level of education in order to 
determine its profitability. Heyiteman (1979, pp. 26> 
27) found out the average of eight scxaal rates of re¬ 
turn studies conducted in India for primary (16%), 
middle school (13.3%), matriculation (13.1%) and BA 
(10.3%) and Engineering (17.4%) courses. The aver¬ 
age private rates of return for primary (19.5%), mid¬ 
dle school (17.3%), and BA (12.2%) and Engineering 
courses (25%) calculated by Heyneman (1979, pp. 26- 
27) are much higher than the respective sodal rates 
of return. In tiie case of matriculationi, tiie average 
private rate of return (10A%) was lower than its av- 
erage social rate of return (13.1%). Hie following com¬ 
ment made by Fsachaiopoulos (1961, p. 333) on tiie 
implications of difference of sodal and private rates 
of returns of higher education of 44 countries includ¬ 


ing India sounds quite significant for education 
policy: ^Hliere is bilge difference between the pri¬ 
vate and social returns to higher education (24% ver¬ 
sus 13% respectively) suggesting that ihete exists 
room for private fiitexice at tiie university level A 
shift of part of cost burden ftom the state to the indi¬ 
vidual and his family is not likely to lead to a disin¬ 
centive of investing in higher education given the 
present hi^ private profitability maigm." 

Rates of return point to the need for changes in 
resources allocation in favour of those levels of edu¬ 
cation with higgler rates of return. Wbodhall (1970, 
p. 40) gives the following uses of costs-boiefit stud¬ 
ies tiiat include rates of return in addition to Benefit- 
Cost Ratio and Net Present Value of tiie Project analy¬ 
sis studies: "(a) to compare the relative profitability 
of education and otiier forms of social investment; 
(b) to compare the relative profitability of different 
types or levels of education; (c) to compare the social 
rate of return to education in one country with an¬ 
other; (d) to compare tiie relative profitability of edu¬ 
cation to society and to tiie individual by compaxv 
ing social and private rates of return to education at 
different points in time". According to Woodhall cost- 
benefit analysis studies provide “direction signals' for 
investment policy. 

Unit Costs 

Calculation of unit costs to difiierent course units 
also falls within tiie scope of the subject of Econom¬ 
ics of Education and th^ have their specific uses for 
policy makers. "Unit cost of education is the sum of 
student inputs (input contributed by students) and 
institutional inputs (those contributed by institutions) 
per unit of output (pupil-years) as defined. Unit cost 
may be calculated for a unit course of study and then 
for an institution running several course units. Com¬ 
parison of unit costs of different institutions in each 
area may indicate the optimum size of the institu¬ 
tion for each region. Unit cost of the institution of 
optimum size may be taken as norm and efficiency 
of other institution(s) of the region may be assessed 
by comparison of unit cost of these with this norm" 
(Pandit, 1969, p. xiv). 

Educational Planning 

Educational planning is another area that the stu¬ 
dents of Economics of Education are made to study. 
For Philip Coombs (1970, p. 14) "Educational plan¬ 
ning, in its broadest generic sense, is the application 
of rational systematic analysis to the process of edu¬ 
cational development with the aim of making edu¬ 
cation more effective and efficient in responding to 
the needs and goals of its students and sodety" There 
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ue diftennt approadies sudi as die Social Demand 
a|^>foach, the Manpower Planning approach and the 
Rates of Ketum approach that help in finalising edu¬ 
cational plans. Ihe latter two approaches have al¬ 
ready be^ explained. The former approach, namely. 
Social Demand approach deals with the aggregate 
(popular) demand for education and it is fiie sum 
total of individual demands for education. If all per¬ 
sons who knock at the doors of educational institu¬ 
tions are provided education, the social demand for 
education is siqiposed to have been fulfilled. Resort¬ 
ing to this approach has its pros and cans. 

Philips Coombs (197D, p. 15), briefly outlines as 
to how educational planning is useful in the follow¬ 
ing words : "Planning is, or should be, an integral 
part of the whole process of educationai manage¬ 
ment, defined in the broadest sense. It can help tiie 
dedsion-makeis at all levels—from classroom teach¬ 
ers to national ministers and parliaments — to make 
better informed decisions... Planning can help to at¬ 
tain larger and better aggregate results within the lim¬ 
its of available resources." 

Education and Equity 

Another important unit covered in Economics of 
Education is 'Education and Equity'. Equity is fair¬ 
ness or sodal justice. Equality of <^portunity and 
equity in education are synonimously used. Equity 
in education can be achieved by pursuing policies of 
protective discrimination in favour of the disadvan¬ 
taged sections of society. Public expenditure on edu¬ 
cation is regarded as an important instrument for 
reduction of inequality, particularly in developing 
countries. In general what is likely to happen is that 
when the number of educated persons increases, 
wage differences narrow down leading to redistri¬ 
bution of income. On the other hand if a level of edu¬ 
cation, such as higher education, is highly subsidized, 
it is likely to be more amenable to die rich and hence 
It is counter productive in respect of promoting eq¬ 
uity. In developing countries where human capital 
view is accept^, public expenditure on education 
in such countries is widely regarded as an important 
instrument for reduction of inequality. An author 
points out that the studies ccmducted in this respect 
suggest that the investment in primary education is 
highty ^alitazian, investment in secondary educa¬ 
tion to be on balance egalitarian and post-seccmdary 
education to be clearly pro-rich. 

According to Ahluwalia (1974, p. 17) primaiy 
education was more important in explaining 40 per 
cent of income distdbutton, while secoiMlaiy educa¬ 
tion was more significant in eiqilaiiiii^ the middle 


of the distnbution. "It has been shown ttiat income 
distribution is better explained by educational dis¬ 
tribution rather than the catchall factor of per capita 
income" {Psaduiropoulos, 1977). 

The Elasticity cf Demand for EducaHan 


Education is found tobe havingmcne income elasr 
tidty as compared to other goods. Schultz found tiult 
the income elasticity of demand for education was 
about 35 over the period fmn. 1900-1956 and alterna¬ 
tively education was considered as an investmecti that 
mi^t be considered as 35 times more attractive than 
investment in physical capital [Schultz in Nelson B. 
Henry (edX 1961]: Incomeelasticity of demand for edu¬ 
cation was 3.75 in hidia and f(V food it was only 0.03 
between 1951-1985 {Shah, 1987). Also it was found that 
income elasticity of expetiditure by the households was 
muichhig)!ier thanby the institutions (lUak, 1980). Pac^ 
ents do not invest in the education of their childien 


just for nothing They know that education is monetaiv 
tiy also beneficial to thw childien. The polky makers 
should know the pattern of this demand in order to 
create the facilities for education. 


Financing cf Education 


The quantitative expan^on of the educaticmal 
sector and the need tomertthe finanid^requixenients 
of sudi an e}q>aiision particularly in the context of 
tiie 'resource crunch' that is being faced increa^gly 
compels to streamline the expenditure for education 
for deriving maximum benefits. "The financial re¬ 
sources that axe being pouted from the public 
exchequers into the educaticm system in the coun¬ 
tries of the world are zu> more trivial, so tiiat they can 
be kept outside the theoretical fiamework of public 
finance... As tiie mechanism of financing education 
has a significant beeuing an the outcome of educa¬ 
tion^ if the education system has to produce the de¬ 
sired results, decisions regarding its financing should 
be based on sound principles, ratiier than being de¬ 
rived from projections baWd on mechanistic trend" 
{TiJak, 1987, pp. 132-33). This area includes sources 
of educational finance, and their relative contribu- 
tion, growth of plan, non-plan expenditure, at con¬ 
stant or current prices, intra-sectOTal allocations for 
education and their trends, the adequacy and tiie in¬ 
adequacy of the allocations, centre-state relations in 


educaticmal finance and tine evaluaticm of tine aUoca- 
ticms and expeadituxe in tenns of the rational princi¬ 
ples such as investment efiectiveness or manpower 
requirements or national commitments for education. 
People these days are speaking about rational mod¬ 


els of allocation of resources for education. In our 


country "no scientific criterion" is strictly being ad- 
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heied to ift the aOocatioins made tor educatton. Ihe 
toct is that the share of gover n ment e)(penditure on 
education has increased from 57.1% in 195(^51 to 
50.0% in 1980^1^ and the governments have reached 
a saturation point notwithstanding toe^law of in¬ 
creasing state activity" (Tilak, 1967, p. 146). Govern¬ 
ment policies all over the world including our coun¬ 
try highli^t the need to mobilise alternative sources 
of educational finance. Ihe need to foster equity con¬ 
siderations by financing educaticm at lower levc^ and 
by reducing subsidization of hitter educatton have 
b^Qine priority consideration in education. The 
achie^^ement of these objectives is not possible with¬ 
out nuddng meaiungful and purposeful study of edu¬ 
cational finances and hence they find a place in the 
syllabus of Ecmvxmics of Education. 

Education — Consumption Good or Investment Good 

In Economics of Education the otiier unit tiiat is 
covered relates to whettier education is a consump¬ 
tion good or whether it is an investment good. To¬ 
day it is agreed upon that education comes under 
both consumption and investment aspects. If educa¬ 
tion is a source of pleasure, satisfaction, prestige, sta¬ 
tus, it is giving consumption benefits. If on the other 
hand, it gives future monetary benefits such as sal¬ 
ary, or output or income it comes under investment 
aspects. Lewis (1960) distinguishes the consumption 
and investment components of education thus : 
'l^rom the standpoint of economic development one 
may distinguish between types of education which 
increase productive capacity and types which do not. 
Teaching an African cook' to read may increase his 
enjoyment of life but it will not necessarily make him 
a better cook. Education of the fonner kind I have 
called investment education, while the latter kind is 
called consumption education." 

However, some economists like Professor 
Brahmananda contend that ttiat part of education 
which is essential for fiw purpose of production proc¬ 
ess to grow at tile optimum rate is investment and 
that part which is in excess of tiie needs and require¬ 
ments of tile eccmomy is consumption (Brahmananda 
in Balijii Singh, no date, p. 26). 

If education is treated as a consumption good tiie 
priority it would get would be lesser and if it is treated 
as an investment good it will have a higher priority in 
allocation of resources as that of any other investment 
sectiv i^diich is financed on priority basis. 

Educational Efficiency and its Uses in 
Educational Planning 

Another area tiiat comes under the scope of Eco¬ 
nomics of Education is efficiency of different educa¬ 


tional levds^ Tbe conoqri of effidency in genenl is 
used to analyse pitKluction where the process of 
tianafonnation of one kind of good or service into 
another takes place. Efficiency has two variations— 
teduucal efficiency and economic efiSckency. Any pro¬ 
duction process is said to be tedinkally efficient if it 
produces tiie maximum output from its diosen com¬ 
bination of inputs or if it reduces tiie quantum of in¬ 
puts by keeping the level of output the same. This 
definitum of teduiicel effideruy is also same as in¬ 
ternal efficiency. Economic cfiiciency measures this 
relationship in terms of the money value of inputs 
and outputs. In educaticm to produce output (pri¬ 
mary school educated, secondary sdiool educated or 
college educated etc), we use various inputs such as 
teachers, materials, buildings etc. Intern^ efficiency 
of an educational institution is to be understood in 
terms of what takes place within schools. It is "flow 
of students through the system with a minimum of 
waste and the quality of learning sichieved in the sys¬ 
tem. Wastage in the flow of students is manifested 
quantitatively in tiie form of dropouts and repetition, 
while the qtiality of learning is determined by the 
inputs and outputs of the educational system (World 
Bank, 1980, p. 30). 

There is another type of efficiency called exter¬ 
nal efficiency and it has two dimensions—quantita¬ 
tive dimension and qualitative dimension. The quan¬ 
titative external efficiency of an educational system 
is understood in terms of the supply of the quantita¬ 
tive needs of manpower of an eomomy such as doc¬ 
tors, engineers, management experts etc. Ihe quali¬ 
tative aspect of external efficiency of an educational 
level de^ with the problem whether the manpower 
produced by an educational system satisfies the spe¬ 
cific requirements of tiie job it is intended to perform 
in the ecixiomy. Several research studies on the effi¬ 
ciency of educational levels have been done. For ex¬ 
ample Khan (1969, pp. 164r72) relatively early in In¬ 
dia calculated Efficiency Coefficients fi>r the General 
School Education S 3 rstem In physical and monetary 
terms. "External efiidency lefE^ to what happens 
after a student leaves the school such as integration 
to the outside world, especially a labour market 
(Psadtaropaulos, 1983, p. 3). If a course has employ¬ 
ment potential it has good external efficiency, hitu- 
nal efficiency is measured using cost-efiectiveness 
techniques and external effidency by tiie cost-ben¬ 
efit technique. 

Education is treated as industry and different 
educational institutions have difterent levels of 
efficiencies. The need for makitainingnuodmum lev¬ 
els of effidency for an educational level is necessary 
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befMuBt educatitm has to compete wato other aieas 
of eeanomic activity for its resources due to the scar¬ 
city of lesouices. Ihough the quantificatiixi of iiqnits 
of education is easy, the quantification and aggrega¬ 
tion of educational outputs is difficult though not 
insunnountable. 

Use of Study Concepts in Eamomcs 

Commencing teaching of Economics of Educa¬ 
tion to the students offering this subject without giv- 
ixvg them a background of the concepts of Economics 
will land them in difficulties. Therefoce concepts such 
as utility, consumption and production goods, laws 
of demand and supply, price elasticity of demand, 
income elasticity of demand, difference between eco¬ 
nomic gro%vth and economic development, laws of 
letums to scale, consumer's surplus, production 
function, constant prices versus current prices, GNP, 
NNP, budget, factor cost, average cost and marginal 
cost, opportunity cost, different types of efficiency, plan 
and non-plan expenditure, manpower forecasting and 
manpower plaxming techniques, equity, equality of 
opportunity, co-efficient of variation representation 
index, Lorenz curve, cost-benefit analysis and other 
related concepts axe to be taught to the^ students. 

The Widening Scope of Economics of Education 

The subject of Economics of Education has quite 
a wide scope. Nevertheless its scope continues to in¬ 
crease for new content is being added to it. For ex¬ 
ample, due to the increase in social demand for edu¬ 
cation, educational expenditure is increasing. The 
governments are finding it difficult to cope witii the 
required expenditure in this respect. Hence many 
governments are encouraging the alternative sources 
of mobilization of resources (private financing) for 
education. The study of the strategies of such mobi¬ 
lization becomes a part and parcel of the content of 
the subject of Economics of Education further wid¬ 
ening its scope. Another example is that of promo¬ 
tion of privatization of education which has given 
room to commercialization of education. This phenom¬ 
enon of commercialization cannot remain out of the 
purview of the subject of Economics of Education. 
Many more exampl^ as tile above two could be given 
to argue in favour of tiie statement tiiat the scope of 
the subject is iiKzeasing. The subject of Economics of 
Educatkm is becommg so vast that trying to define its 
scope or trying to write a textbook in it probably can¬ 
not be done witii the required ccanpidiersiveness. 

Economics cf Education as a Subject in linitwrsifics 

The subject of Economics of Educatkxi appears 
to be in 35 Universities in their M.Ed. programmes 


either with the title of Econoixucfi of Education or 
with tile title of Educational and Financial Plan¬ 
ning or Educational Administration and Financial 
Planning as per the UGC Eleport of the Curricu¬ 
lum Development Centre in Education (1989). 
Maybe tills number has increased now, since about 
10 years have lapsed from 1989. In the context of 
the growing scope of the subject of Economics of 
Education, the need for its study is becoming more 
and more imminent particularly for those M.Ed. 
students who offer Educational Administration 
and Management as a specialization. There can be 
an M.Fhil programme with specialization exclu¬ 
sively in Economics of Education. The subject of 
Economics of Education is very interesting pro¬ 
vided one has aptitude and ffie needed back¬ 
ground. But without a sufficient background of 
tills subject neither an educational administrator 
nor an educational planner will have the required 
confidence or competence in his profession. Hence 
the study of this subject at M.Ed/M. A. (Education) 
level has ample justification. It may be a full pa¬ 
per under the speciaUzatim of Educational Ad¬ 
ministration and Management or the different 
units or components of this paper may be incoi> 
porated under different subjects that come under 
different specializations. Tliis subject makes the 
P.G. Courses in Education more need based and 
relevant. 
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Academic Stan Development in Higher Education 

An Overview 

Savita Rastogi* 

Iheconceptof atrauungpiogranuneforcollege/ and updating teachers' subject knowledge. It is con- 


university teachers is rather new. A teacher in a uni¬ 
versity is req\ured to take up hdl load of teaching 
from the first day of appointment without any ori¬ 
entation to difflei^t aspects of the joby viz me&ods 
of teachings preparation of lechneSy methods of evalu- 
ation, ccmduchng workshops^ seminars and under¬ 
standing the youth. The en&usiastic recruit is left to 
learn through trial and error. 

The lack of training for university teachers may 
be due to the traditional belief that the university 
teacher is supposed to have mastery of the subject 
and if requir^y can upgrade/update himself/her¬ 
self through his own efforts. The lack of training for 
university teachers was also reported by Hena 
Mukheqee and Jasbir S. Singh (1993) in their world 
study of Stati Development Approaches in Higher 
Education when they observed that the main empha¬ 
sis of education policies of different countries at dif¬ 
ferent levels of development was on expansion, but 
there had not been a matching increase in resources, 
and this led to a deterioration in the quahty of higher 
education. 

However, by the late 70s and early 80s, policy 
makers started realising this deterioration brought 
on by rapid expansion. The teacher was recognised 
as the key factor for improving the quality of higher 
education, and the tea<^r development started get¬ 
ting due attention. As a result, a number of journals 
and books dealing with staff develc^pment have been 
brought out in recent years. Carole Bland and 
Ccvistance C. Schmitz (1988) conducted an extensive 
literature research for a twenty-year period (1965-65). 
They located and categorised a toUQ of 287 faculty 
developmentpublications (books, monographs, jour¬ 
nals, articles and technical reports) in L^A, wi^ al¬ 
most half of these items published after 1980. 

Meaning and Components 

The term teachers" training is often used inters 
changeably with academic staff development. But, 
whereas training is coiKeined with doll development 
and is more related to technical jobs, academic staff 
development is concerned with acquainting the 
teachers with the latest methodologies of teaching 
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cemed witii constantly updating the teachers so that 
they can adapt themselves to the eveKdianging 
teadiing/leaining needs and, at the same time, adopt 
new roles and respcmsibilities. 

Accoidingto Tucker Allan (1984), faculty devel¬ 
opment refers to establishing activities and proce¬ 
dures that assist faculty members in acquiring Imwl- 
edge, skills and attitudes thatenable them to become 
more effective in perfonning all the functions related 
to professional academic life, viz teaching, research, 
curriculum development, informaticm analysis, dis¬ 
semination of knowledge throu^ the mass media, 
advising, and counselling. 

According to a UNESCO report (1988), there are 
three main concerns in the professional training of 
teachers : the inculcation of a value ^tem that is 
appropriate for tiie teadiing career; the imparting of 
specific new skills and knowledge; and retraining of 
teachers to keq? up with new trends in education, 
tiuough inservice ^ucation. 

In fact, the concept of academic staff develop¬ 
ment is very wide and it con be defined as briefly 
as in one line and as long as in a number of pages. 
The reason being that it is used to describe many 
activities and encompasses a wide set of aims. It is 
considered as a process or intervention to bring 
about qualitative changes in the faculty to facili¬ 
tate and unprove the professional competence of 
individual faculty members in fulfilling their vari¬ 
ous obligations to achieve the goals and objectives 
of their institution. 

Need 

Any profession requires initial practice and 
teachmg is no exception. Besides the initial training, 
the explosion in knowledge has widened the scope 
of higher educaticm during the third part of the 20tii 
century, resulting in the recognition of tiie need for 
teachers' training in higher education world over. 

D. Chupionov et al (2980) concluded that the 
quality of teaching is the determinant factor in the 
future attitude of specialists towards their work and 
die degree of satisfaction they find in it. The speed¬ 
ing up of scientific and technological progress makes 
the intensificatian of the various components of edu¬ 
cational process all the more essenttid in the estab- 
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lishfiients of hig^iec educaticm to maintasi and imr 

prove quality. This problem cannot be tackled others 
wise than by finding ways to improve the art of teach- 
B\g—its foxmar methods and the degree of its inten¬ 
sity. 

Asympostum (2980) held by the European Cen¬ 
tre for Higher Education (CEPES) in Romania ob¬ 
served that higher education has been frequently 
called up<m to provide continuing education to staff 
horn various areas of sodo-cultural and economic 
sectors. But due to fheimprecedented expansion and 
f^t obsolescence of knowledge, it has come to rec¬ 
ognise the need for continuing training of its own 
personnel as well. 

To summarise, it can be said that the enormous 
expansion of the educational system, the concern for 
quality and the changmg role of the faculty have all 
led to ffie necesrity of taking a fresh look at the pro¬ 
grammes of faculty dev^opment. 

Types 

Staff development required for teachers in high^ 

education is of die following types: 

i) Pedagogical preparation cf teachers: Pedagogical 
training and retraiiung have emerged as important 
areas of staff development because of increasing pres¬ 
sure on instructional improvement Refrxms and in¬ 
novations in higher education are unlikely to suc¬ 
ceed unless the teadieis diange and devedop tiieir 
attitudes and abilities accordingly. Pedagogical train¬ 
ing for teachers in higher education is r\ot restricted 
to their role at the hi^ier education level, rather it 
extends to tiie xefonn and functioning of the educa¬ 
tional system as a whole. Higher educational person¬ 
nel should be able to 

a) ensure the necessary linkages between higher 
educatiem and education at otiier levels, or of 
non-institutionalised types; 

b) take part in the definition of educatUmal goals, 
and 

c) undertake reseaidt in various educational fields. 

Pedagogical training in higher education is gain¬ 
ing more importance brause of increasing pressure 
for efficiency and accountability on higher education 
institutions. 

The need for pedagogical training has become 
an ur^nt issue at a time when teachii^ skills are 
neglected by teaching staff as universities in many 
countries do not require any pedagogical backgKxmd 
of their teadiers, nor do they provide any incentive 


to be a better teadiec One makes a name not by im¬ 
proving one's teaching but by underfaking research 
and publication work. 

2) Thdning or retraimng in one's fi^ or discipline to 
update subject knowledge : In a worid of change in 
which knowledge gets rapidly outdated, tiie depend¬ 
ence of teaching on research is increasing by tiie day. 
However, in a number of cases, higher education 
teachers have no opportunity for personal research. 
They should at le^ keep themselves aware of the 
advances and research in their own subjects. Besides, 
higher education teaching personnel have to keep 
themselves informed on developments in fields re¬ 
lated to their own, if an inter-di^plinaiy approadi 
in teaching, training and research is to beonne a iu>r- 
mal practice in higgler education. 

Evaluation: Meaning, Need and Importance 

The process of planned devek^mnent is said to 
have tiuee aspects: 

a) Formulations of programmes; 

b) Impletnenfation of the formulated progranunes; 
and 

c) The evaluatvm of the implemented programmes. 

Since in most of tire countries, staff develop¬ 
ment efforts have been planned and implemented, 
the next aspect is their evaluation. As Peter R. 
Sheal (1989) observes, historically evaluation of 
traiiung was not so important and the main em¬ 
phasis was on developing and conducting train- 
ing programmes. But now since training pro¬ 
grammes have been developed aiul implemented 
on a large scale, more attention is being directed 
to evaluation as potential contributor to improv¬ 
ing both the planning and execution of pro¬ 
grammes and projects and to a better utilisation 
of resources, directing them to the target benefici¬ 
aries. 

According to Harriet Talmage (1982), most of 
the definitions of evaluation are in terms of tiie 
purposes it serves and since there are a number of 
such purposes, an authoritative definifrm of pro¬ 
gramme evaluation remains elusive because of the 
lack of consensus about evaluation purposes. 
Three purposes appear most frequently in defini¬ 
tions of evaluatiem: 

a) Tb render judgement on the worth of a pro¬ 
gramme. The judgement about the worth of a 
programme refers to the degree to which an 
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education piDgramme meets its intended out> 
comra and also tiie worth of the programme 
to the user. So valving or assessing worth of a 
programme is at the root of the concept of 
evaluation. There are five evaliutive questions 
to be raised: 

— Is this filing any good? 

— What is it good for? 

— Is it better ihan something else? 

Can it be made better? 

— b it the light thing to do? 

b) Xp assist the decision-makers in deciding 
policy: This purpose of evaluation separates 
the role of evaluator and decision maker. The 
responsibility for making a judgement about 
a programme's worth rests with the decision¬ 
maker; file evaluator's task is to provide the 
decision-maker with sufficient infonnation for 
arriving at the decision. 

c) To serve a political function. L.J. Cionbach et al 
{1990} expressed that evaluation is essentially a 
political activity. They describe evaluation as a 
novel political institution that is part of govern¬ 
ance of social programmes. However, these pur¬ 
poses are not mutually e?^usive and can and do 
occur together. 

Alkin (1992) observes that programme evalu¬ 
ation deab with the systematic gathering of data 
about existing programmes in order to render 
value judgements about them. Separate from the 
topic of programme evaluation is personnel evalu¬ 
ation. In programme evaluation the investigator 
is not precluded from gathering data from person¬ 
nel who participated in the programme, though 
the focus is not to make judgements about those 
personnel but to use the data in making judge¬ 
ments about the programme. 

The term evaluation has been defined difieientiy 
by different evaluatms. Yet, a few evaluators would 
stop at the level of subjetive description of the pro¬ 
grammer and a few others would insist that evalua¬ 
tion efforts should be scientific. But still there are 
some common characteristics of tile term evaluation 
of which two basic ernes are; 

1) To provide information for dedsians about tiie 
programme; and 

2) Evaluation results should be useful for pro- 
grazxune improvement decisions. 


Types of Evahi^mi 

Generally, tiieie are three types of evaluation 
which can be specified, according to fiie areas to 
whldi they ascribe themselves: 

1) The improvement (ffiiture training progra m mes: 
Evaluation provides infonnatian that can be iised for 
tile development of new courses, tfie revision of ex¬ 
isting courses, or to eliminate inappropriate or inef¬ 
fective training. This type of evaluation to improve 
the quality of training is often Imown as formative 
evaluation. 

Formative evaluation is also known as proc¬ 
ess evaluatiem and is concerned with the manner 
in which a project or programme is implemented, 
especially as regards the stated guidelines and 
design. It is further concerned with whether or not 
the programme is directed at the intended target 
group. 

2) The assessment of the value of the training to 
the participants and their organisations : This form 
of evaluation might be described as the monitor¬ 
ing of training for its job performance. It is known 
as summative evaluation and takes place some 
time after an employee has completed a training 
programme. It is also known as impact or outcome 
evaluation and is concerned with measuring the 
extent to which a programme produces a desired 
change. 

3) A holistic approach to evaluation: It includes both 
a process and impact evaluation and is die best for 
evaluations to include both types as they complement 
and support each other. To summarise, the capabili¬ 
ties of programme evaluation can be described as 
under: 

— to contribute to dedsions about programme in- 
stallati<m; 

— to contribute to dedsions about programme con¬ 
tinuation, e}q>ansion or certification; 

— to obtain evidence to rally support for a pro¬ 
gramme; 

— to obtain evidence to rally opposition to a pio- 
gramme; 

•— to cantribute to the understanding of basic psy¬ 
chological, social, and otiier processes. 

Difficultiea/Limilations in Evaluation 

lidiennan (1992) observes that despite millions 
of dollars on pEDviding opportunities for teach¬ 

ers to improve curricula, fost^ better relationships 
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Managenal Behaviours of 
Effective Teachers 

CiouNLYcole* 

« 

Introduction tinct stages in tiie stressful and intimate 


The educational system today is student- 
centered. Yet tile teacher has the central pivotal role 
in designing the learning system and m dedding the 
alternatives for effective omimuiucatiofi. 

Good teaching requires a sympatiietic sharing 
and a dear expressicm and explanation of ideas for 
achieving spe^c outcomes. Teachers hdp students 
to learn information, acquire values and develop aty 
titudes. 

For tile proper functioning of democracy and for 
the sodo-econoznic advancement of the country, tiie 
importance of proper education has been empha¬ 
size. Various eucation cammissions have been set 
up to up-date the s^tem of educatiiHi. The efficiency 
of the people disposing educaticoi — ^tiie teachers' 
— has come in for a lot of criticism in recent times 
and it is this that has motivated several researchers 
in the field of teacher education to study tiie phe¬ 
nomena of teacher effectiveness. 

A teacher is elective to the extent he/she acts in 
ways that are condudve to the development of basic 
skills and understanding, work habits, desirable at¬ 
titudes, value judgements and adequate personal 
adjustment of students {Ryons D.C., 1960). Teacher 
effectiveness refers to the results a teacher gets or to 
the amount of progress that the pupils make towards 
some specified goal of education. It is regarded not 
as a st^le characteristic of the teacher as an indi¬ 
vidual but as a product of the interaction between 
certain teacher characteristics and other factors tiiat 
vary according to the situation in vtiiich the teacher 
works. Teacher effectiveness is defined in terms of 
what the teachers' pupils to. Teadier performance is 
often used as a basis from which teacher effective¬ 
ness can be infened. 

Good teachers are effective communicators. 
What then are the managerial behaviours peculiar 
to tiiese effective communicatois? As educators, it is 
essential to know more about tiie managerial behav¬ 
iours of teachers. ^ 

Fuller and Brown (1975) have identified tiueedis- 
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process of becoming a teacher—(i) A survival stage, 
(ii) A mastery stage, and (ill) A bum-out stage. The 
first stage is the most important stage characterized 
by survival coAcemabcHilt»ie'8ade<pia^, class con¬ 
trol, being hked by pupils, beingevaluated and about 
success and failure as a teacher. No other aspects of 
teaching are cited as major concerns by teach^ as is 
tiie classroom man^ement Experienced teachers 
mention it is as a m^'or probfem, and administrators 
and parents stress it in evaluating teacher compe¬ 
tency. 

Classroom Management 

Classroom management includes tiie study of 
teadier bdiaviour and activities that eae primarily 
intended to foster students'cooperation and involve¬ 
ment in classroom tasks {Emmer E.T, 1987). The con¬ 
cept spans a very broad range of activities encom¬ 
passing such things as arranging tiie physical setting, 
establishing and maintaining classroom procedures, 
mrniitoring pupil behaviotm dealing with deviant 
bdiaviotm keeping students accountable for work 
and ccmducting lessons that keep students on task. 
In addition to their broad scope, management behav¬ 
iours are central to teaching role, usually regarded 
as necessary for the achievement of classroom goals 
and tasks. 

Classroom management is a complex phenom¬ 
enon; it constitutes the provisions and procedures 
necessary to establish and maintain an environment 
in which instruction and learning occur — it is the 
process of creating conditions favourable to the en¬ 
gagement of students in classroom activities. 

Thus tiie classroom management process is pur^ 
poseful; Le the teacher uses various managerial strat¬ 
egies in Older to adiieve a well defined and clearly 
identified purpose, he establishes and maintains con¬ 
ditions whidi fadUtate effective and efficient instruc¬ 
tion in his/her students. 

Classroom management has been a neglected 
concern in education when compared with recent in¬ 
novations in curriculum and instruc^on. Lack of de¬ 
velopment in the area df classroom management has 
been tiie result of several fectors including inability 
to deal with the concept students' bdiaviour in the 
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dassroom oigaiiisatioiv the lack of conceptual tools 
and the inclusion of this area as a part of the instruc' 
tional practice. 

Classroom management functions fall into two 
major categories involving (i) facilitating, and (ii) 
maintaining the classroom group. These managerial 
activities serve to prevent some behaviour from aris< 
ing. Understanding is needed of the nature of 
facilitative and maintenance activities. 

Facilitation literally means to assist, help, pxD> 
mote and improve conditions within the dassroom 
group. The performance of facilitative activity require 
teachers to be able to analyse the social situation, 
make decisions and initiate appropriate action. 

Maintenance can be described as a process of le- 
Bolvmg conflict, restoring morale and harmonizing 
conditions when outside influences create distur¬ 
bances in group functioning. 

A search of literature on dassroom management 
reveals different philosophical positions and varied 
operational approaches derived from them: 

(i) The Authoritarian Approach —wherein the 
teacher controls students behaviour by us¬ 
ing some of the following managerial strat¬ 
egies —establi^iing and ertiorcing rules, is¬ 
suing commands or orders, using mild de¬ 
sists, using proximity ccmtiol, isolation and 
exclusion 

(li) The Behaviour Modification Approach : The 
teacher uses certain behaviour modification 
strategies like using positive or negative re¬ 
inforcement, punishment, praise, encoui^ 
agement, self monitoring, using cues, 
prompts or signals, etc. 

(iii) The Cook Book Approach: The teacher follows 
simplistic 'Dos' and 'Dirn'ts.' 

(iv) The Group Process Approach i It is based <ki 
sodo-psychological piindples wherein the 
teacher uses some of tiie following strate¬ 
gies— exhibiting withitness on overlapping 
behaviour, maintaining group focus, Glar¬ 
ing leadership, developing cooperatioiv fos¬ 
tering group cohesiveness, involving stu¬ 
dents in decision making, role playing, re¬ 
solving conflicts through discussions and 
negotiations etc. 

(v) The Instructional Approach : It is based on the 
contmtion ttiat carefully designed and im¬ 
plemented instruction prevents most mana¬ 
gerial problems which the teacher accom¬ 


plishes by prodding interesting, relevant 
instruction, establishing classroom routines, 
giving clear directions, utilising interest 
boosting, planning for environmental 
changes, restructuring the situatkm, etc. 

(vi) The Intimidation Approach : The teadier com¬ 
pels the students to bdiave as he wishes out 
of sense of fear by utiliring hard reprimands, 
use of tiireat, physical restraint or corporal 
punishment. 

(vu) The Permissive Approach : The teacher maxi¬ 
mizes students freedom witii least interter’ 
ence exhibiting socially acceptable behav¬ 
iours. 

(viii) The ^xiO’emotwnal Climate Approach : It is 
based on the principle of rliniral and coun¬ 
selling psychology where the teacher should 
foster positive intei-perscmal relationships, 
communicate genuineness and empathic 
imderstanding, exhibit active listening, uti¬ 
lize logical consequeiu:es, or reality tiiers^y. 

The classroom management approaches men¬ 
tioned above utilise a number of strategies which the 
teacher will need to master so that student learning 
takes place in a ccmdudve atmosphere. 

Managerial Behaviours 

The term 'Behaviour' refers to all overt and cov¬ 
ert acts, including speaking, writing and computing 
as well as non-verbal movements. 

Classroom management includes the set of 
teacher behaviours and activities that are primarily 
intended to foster students' cooperation and mvolve- 
ment in the classroom tasks. The concept spans a very 
broad range of activities. Encompassing such things 
as arranging the physical setting, establishing and 
mai ntain ing dassTOom procedures, monitoring pu¬ 
pil behavioui; dealing witii deviant behaviour, keep- 
mg students accountable for work and conducting 
lessons that keep students active towands the teach¬ 
ing role — are ^ necessary for the achievement of 
classroom goals and tasks. 

TWo major types of activities form tiie core of tiie 
teachers management dull. First, the teacher must 
establish standards for behaviour that discourage, 
disruption or atleast keep tiie levels of such behav¬ 
iour very low. However, preventing disruption is not 
sufficient condition to engage and maintain students 
in dassroom activity — thus a second area of man¬ 
agement competendes eiuximpasses skills relevant 
to the maintenance of lesson and activity flow. 
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Kulkami VG. (1995) has identified die following 5 
Maintenance Skills— 

(i) Careful Monitoring—when teachers observe 
classroom events caiehiUy; 

(li) Prompt and appropriate handling of inappio* 
priate behaviour; 

(iii) Use ol reward system, penalties and other 
consequences; 

(iv) Establish accountability for assignment com> 
pletion; and 

( v) Maintaining lesson or activity flow. 

A Study 

A study was conducted (Deshpande U.R. and 
Yeole CM., 1997) on 13 Marathi method teacher com¬ 
municators from the 13 B.Ed. Colleges in Kolhapur 
district, affiliated to the Shivaji University, Kolhapur, 
Maharashtra, wherein, the Marathi method student- 
teachers were interviewed and the standardised Lec¬ 
turers Evaluation Questionnaire (LEQ) was admin¬ 
istered to them to identify the Effective from the Non- 
Effective Communicators. 

The standeudized Teacher's Classroom Manage¬ 
rial Behaviour Scale (TCMBS — Kulkami VC., 1995 
— with reliability coefficient ranging between 0,41 
to 0.87) was also administered. The TCMBS consists 
of die 16 factors of Teacher Managerial Behaviour 
(Appendix A). These were rated by 32 items (2 for 
ea^ factor) on a 3 point rating scale. 9 of tite Teacher 
Managerial Behaviour factors are Positive and 5 are 
Negative. The data was analysed using the Chi 
Square (X^) Test, and based on identified factors 
the profile of file Effective Marathi Method Teacher 
Communicator was m^ped out 

Table 1 lists the factors present and those not 
present only in the Effective — Marathi method 
teacher-educators (the study is restricted only to the 
effective teacher communicators). 

l^ble 1: Maiugciial Behavioui Facton 

Profile of Marathi MeUiod Effectire Teadier Cmnniunlcaton 

Sr Factors Present Sr. Factors Absent 

No. No 


1 General lecturing 1 

competencies 

2 Aleit tnstmchve momentum 2. 

3 Black Boaid work for 3 

organised content pacing 

4. Teacher's soao emotional 4 

p^misstveness 

5. Hmely use of non-verbal 5. 

media 


Teacher's non-soliating 
behaviour and reaction 
Controlled Smoothness 
Non-^smooth withitness 

Linguistic cmnpetency 
deficiency 
Ihacher's purposive 
physical movement 


6. Stnct content buiMu^ 
toidency 

7. Ibacher's status 
maintenance 

8. lA^thit alertness 

9. Modulatu^ gestures and 
speedi 


6. Lack of acceptable 
maateiy 

7 Ihachtng flow 

management deficiency 


From Table 1 the profile of tiie effective Marathi 
metiiod teacher communicators from the B.Ed. Col¬ 
leges can be inferred — they are found to possess 9 
out of the 11 positive managerial behaviours. The 
remaining 2 i.e. Controlled ^oothness and Teach¬ 
ers' Purposive Physical Movement are absent. The 5 
negative factors are also found to be absent 

Implications, Conclusions and Su^estions 

In order to facilitate becoming successful teach¬ 
ers, providing the needed environment and relevant 
setting is of paramoimt importance. The teacher train¬ 
ing progiamme should be reviewed with the demand 
for and inclusion of the classroom management com¬ 
ponent for grooming effective teachers keeping in 
mind the requirements of each subject/method. 

Some measures suggested for improving class¬ 
room managerial behaviour of teachers for teaching 
effectiveness are — 


1. Providing social reinforcers, and effective 
reinforcers (like increased salaries, prizes, incen¬ 
tives etc.) to teachers with efficient managerial 
behaviours; 

2. Providing teachers with creative trainmg expe¬ 
riences, fostering techniques which will make 
them effective and improve their managerial be¬ 
haviours; 

3. Avoiding ridicule, sarcasm, threats in classroom, 
these are deterrents to effectiveness; 

4. Self assessment mventories provide personal 
orientation to teachers about th^ drawbacks and 
provide incentives for improvements; and 

3. Attendmg inservice and refresher courses in 
demonstration of teaching and managerial skills, 
models, filmed portrayals can produce signifi¬ 
cant improvement in teachers. 

These axe but a few suggested measures for im¬ 
proving classroom managerial behaviour of teach¬ 
ers for their effectiveness in the classroom setting. 
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CAMPUS NEWS 


Women Scientists Conference 


There was a need to widen the 
education base by providing 
women the option of choosing sci¬ 
ence along with technology for 
better career prospects. Speaking 
at the conclusion of the second In¬ 
ternational Conference of Women 
in Science held in Mumbai re¬ 
cently die scientists said the gov¬ 
ernment should chalk out a plan 
to restructure women's education 
based on socio-economic and de¬ 
velopmental needs of the chang¬ 
ing society. The conference was 
organised by the Indian Women 
Scientists Association. 

A senior scientist. Dr. Suseela 
said there was a need for co-ordi¬ 
nation between the policy makers 
at the government level and the 
implementation agencies at the 
grassroot level to motivate women 
to take up new career options and 
to venture into various fields as 
entrepreneurs. 

Referring to the changing 
trends m career, she said in the last 
four years more and more women 
scientists were entering into the 
business of pharmaceuticals, 
biotechnology, herbal medicines 
and cosmetics. 

Women were also marching 
into hitherto male bastions such as 
physics, metallurgy, mathematics, 
nuclear fuel and engmeering tech¬ 
nology, said the women scientists 
of the Bhabha Atomic Research 
Centre. 

Speakmg on the occasion. Dr. 
Suchitra Singh, from the Univer¬ 
sity of Durban, South Africa said 
the major concern in South Africa 
currently was the under-represen¬ 
tation of women in research and 
academics. 


Although it had become clear 
to South African women that to 
empower themselves, knowledge 
of Science and Maths was very es¬ 
sential, "somewhere down the ca¬ 
reer, they come to a point where 
they deny themselves the knowl¬ 
edge by saying that they were 
meant for intelligent people and 
Maths was a masculine subject," 
she lamented. 

A recent survey showed how 
women's oppression in South Af¬ 
rica, mediated by ethnicity, class 
and race resulted m tmder repre¬ 
sentation of women in the area of 
Science, Dr. Singh said. 

However, according to the 
participants, Indian women scien¬ 
tists preferred career models that 
recognised their commitment to 
family responsibility along with 
the service to the society. 

"To achieve success m science, 
women have to overcome the dis¬ 
couraging environment and ar¬ 
chaic attitudes," they concluded 

YCMOU Allies with 
Datapro 

The Yashwantrao Chavan 
Maharashtra Open University 
(YCMOU) has executed MoU with 
Datapro for an academic alliance 
to run its computer courses. 

Mr. Anil Deshmukh, the Min¬ 
ister of School, Higher and Tech¬ 
nical Education inaugurated the 
launching of the alliance. Speak¬ 
ing on the occasion he pointed out 
that the step of the university was 
in tune with the policy of the state 
government, which looked for¬ 
ward to ensure paperless offices in 
the state by virtue of optimum uti¬ 
lization of informaticm technology. 


Frin. Ashok Pradhan stated that 
tile aim was to make the univer¬ 
sity a Mass Varsity by reaching 
doorsteps of the grassroots level. 
Not only the education in Hu- 
memities and Commerce, but the 
university was committed to pro¬ 
vide technical and professional 
education to the masses which 
would prove to be useful in over¬ 
coming problems like imemploy- 
ment. He also focused on the aca¬ 
demic alliance with Datapro clari¬ 
fying that this alliance was for the 
high tech computer courses which 
included extensive practical and 
more counselling. As far as the 
other courses in computer science 
were concerned, the university 
had established over 400 study 
centres in the state, he added. 

Suicides Among Cotton 
Farmers in AP 

A one-day national seminar 
on "Suiades among cotton farm¬ 
ers in Andhra Pradesh" was re¬ 
cently organised jointly by the 
Department of Cooperation and 
Applied Economics and School of 
Economics, Andhra University, 
under the auspices of the 
NABARD. The seminar deliber¬ 
ated on the causes leading to the 
recent suicides by cotton farmers 
in Andhra Prade^. It was divided 
into two technical sessions and a 
plenary session. 

A unique feature of the semi¬ 
nar was the multi-disaplinary pai^ 
ticipation and interaction of ex¬ 
perts such as economists, sociolo¬ 
gists, psychologists, agricultural 
scientists, botanists, farmers and 
officers from NABARD and State 
Bank of India. 

Prof. R. Radhakrishna, Vice- 
Chancellor, Andhira University, 
who presided over tiie inaugural 
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session, reviewed the alternative 
pen^)ective8 of the incidents and 
disputed the hypothesis that die 
suites were ^ natural coroUar* 
ies of globalisation and liberalisa¬ 
tion. He attributed the suiddes to 
rising input costs and increasing 
uncertainty in production on the 
one hand and the small farmers' 
temptations to take risks, despite 
many odds, and dieir inability to 
cope up with the negative resets, 
onthec^her. 

Prof. Ch. Hanumantha Rao, 
former member of the Planning 
Commission, in his inaugural ad¬ 
dress, observed that the small 
farmer participation in Green 
Revolution with credit and exten¬ 
sion support frcnn the government 
had no incidence of suicides, ^mi- 
larly, cotton cultivation between 
die fifties and the mid eighties had 
not witnessed any suiddes. He too 
attributed the unfortunate ten¬ 
dency of cotton growers to resort 
to suicides to disparity between 
dieir willingness to bear risks and 
their capacity to bear risks. He fur- 
ther observ^ diat farmers were 
caught unaware of the crop fiulure 
during 1997-98and suggested that 
efforts should be made to reduce 
input costsand to strengdien farm¬ 
ers to withstand competition in the 
market economy. In this context, 
he referred to die fact that alloca¬ 
tion for agricultural research was 
a mere 0.5 per cent of G.D.F. from 
agriculture and that even this mea¬ 
gre allocation would be first 
casuality in the efforts to reduce 
fiscal defidt. He twined that un¬ 
der the cover of liberalisation the 
state was abdicating its lesponsi- 
bUities, as reflected in die dedin- 
ing proportion of institutional 
credit to agriculture fimn around 
18 per cent in 1980s to around 11 
per cent in the late 1990s. He hi^ 
lidded the urgency in revamping 
credit institutions and delivery 
system by involving borrowers as 
participants. Under the current 


situation, the fanners alone bore 
the entire loss and measures to 
drift adeast a part of die risk to 
intermediaries like input dealers, 
diould be drought of. Crop insur¬ 
ance may be an answer to this, and 
a seminar on crop insurance will 
be timely. Ihou^ crop insurance 
would help famers withstand 
crc^ failure, in the agriculture sec¬ 
tor ridden widi many uncertain¬ 
ties, small premium would not be 
feasible. Foi; if the crops failed, 
they failed in the whole region. 
Cicp insurance would be effective 
if 10 to 15 pet cent of the output 
was fixed as the premium. Then 
even in a bad year, the fanner 
could zecover at least 50 per cent 
of die loss. 

Prof. Rao said that die farm¬ 
ers were driven to take the extreme 
st^ because of lai]^ uncertainties, 
which could be cut if the govern¬ 
ment made available institutional 
loans and know-how. He said tak¬ 
ing risk should not be the farmers' 
concern alone, but Glared by all 
those having a stake in the profits. 

Prof. G. Parthasaiathy, Direc- 
toi^ Institute of Development and 
Planning Studies, in his presenta¬ 
tion at the inaugurai session, coi^ 
related the suiddes to reasons such 
as growing sickness in the society, 
decline of joint family system and 
others. Prof. B. Sar^wara Rao, 
former Vice-Chancellor of 
Nagaxjuna University, said that the 
suicides appeared to be impulsive 
and eipo^ their total lack of con- 
fidence in the sodety and the gov¬ 
ernment diat they would come to 
their rescue. 

The first technical session fo¬ 
cused on the results of die study 
conducted by the NABARD Chair 
Unitin Waiangal and Gtmtur dis^ 
tricts during July 1998. Prof. 
Porthasaiadhy chaired die sessioiL 
The study confirmed through 
macro and micro-level evidence 
that the marginal and small farm¬ 


ers entered the arena of hi^ risk 
commadol farming in the hope of 
salvaging thonsehm. This they 
were venturing under an unenvi¬ 
able environinent of inadcqaute 
r^ouire endowmoit, inadequate 
and coding institutional support, 
inputs and marketii^ on the one 
hand and unresponsive extension 
netw<»k and madrinatians of ex¬ 
ploiters in all markets on the odier. 
The cyclical nature of fuming, 
with occasional blessings, kindred 
the hopesof adventurian towards 
risk taking. The survey also indi¬ 
cated that institutional support in 
its varied forms and provision of 
services and know-how could 
help in diluting die intensity of 
crisis, while dieir absence aggra¬ 
vated the problem. 

The second technical session 
chaired by Prof. M. Jagadeswara 
Rao, Dean, Academic Affairs, 
Andhra University, took up for 
discussion individual papers and 
oral presentations. The plenary 
session was chaired by Dr. 
VblamandriliShivaji, former mem¬ 
ber of Rajya Sabha. 

The foUowing recominenda- 
tions were made at die Seminar 

1) Suicides should be treated 
on par with natural calamities and 
a social support networking sys¬ 
tem should evolved to decrease 
the distress level and to cope up 
widi die misery; 

2) The declining trends in ag¬ 
ricultural production witnessed in 
most major crops during 1980-98 
and declining areas under food 
cn^ should be arrested. The cot¬ 
ton eaqxirts should be kept under 
OGL to help ensure HgJieT prices 
for cotton growers; 

3) Adequate supply of eco- 
friendly biopestiddes and techni¬ 
cal know-how in their use should 
be oisured to faimerst; 

4) Given the liberalisation. 
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decline in jcent Cunlly ^tem 
and iannen' peisistence to grow 
cotton, measures should be 
evolved to leduce avoidable risks 
anduncerlaintiesihzDu^institu- 
tional credit siqsport and strength* 
ening of extension and marketing 
structures; and 

5) The existing Acts should 
tiumug^ity xevarnped withdeter* 
rent pucushmoit for the culprits^ 
to anest.die menace of spurious 
seeds grid p c sticideB. 

Seminar on Stress 
Management 

Rosary College Cammeroe 
ft Arts, Navelim, Goa, conducted 
a seminar on Stress Management 
Inaugurating the seminar the Vice 
Chancellor otf Goa Univetsity, Prof. 
B.S. Sonde, expressed the hope 
that the deliberations of the semi* 
nar ultimately filter down from 
teadiers to students and tiiereby 
to the family at large. Focusing on 
the stress and strain of adoles* 
oenca, he emphasized die need to 
analyze diiSaent stressors and tiie 
personality make-up and to sug¬ 
gest viable methods for young¬ 
sters to deal witii tiieir stress. 

Principal Newman Fernandes, 
Head of the Dept of Fqrchology 
in his keynote address spoke of tire 
ireed to control ttie stress level be¬ 
fore it crossed its threshold. He 
clarified that to enjoy life we 
needed to feel stimulated and 
hence some stress was good for us. 
One could not wait till the adverse 
effects of stress occur but one 
should learn to read the early 
warnings, he added. Ite said tiiat 
losing humour was one of the 
early signs as well as, small irrita¬ 
tions, overeacting and hyper- 
sensitlvi^ to critidsm. 

The seminar made an attempt 
to cover tire iruqor aspects of stic^ 
in the family, in tire educational 
set-up and in the job arena. Dr. Jose 
Pinto, a Resident Medical Officer 


at the Institute of Psychiatry and 
Human B^uiviou^ Panjim pre¬ 
sented a paper on "ftiess in the 
Family arid its Management". He 
stated that the causes of stress 
were frustration, oontiict and pres¬ 
sures arising out of the denumds 
oftireenvifDciirieiit, 80 detyphyst- 
okgical dianges aiul our own cog¬ 
nitive set-up. Stess had a three foid 
impact it affected us physically, 
socially and p^chologically. 

Tb cope with stressful situa¬ 
tions, one should understand the 
symptoms of stress which could be 
used as 'Servicing Tbols'. Physical 
and mental exeidses also hdped 
in ledudhg stress. One shcmld also 
modulate food and sleep habits to 
reduce stressful situations. He also 
stated that one of tire best meth¬ 
ods of a^ing «vith stress would be 
adapting community activities 
and taking op hobbies which went 
a long way in helping the indi¬ 
vidual relax. 

Mrs. Wendy Manuel, a lec¬ 
turer in Psychology at Dhempe 
College, Panjim, presented a pa¬ 
per covering stress in the educa¬ 
tional set-up and its manage¬ 
ment, thus providing an Insight 
into educational problems. She 
highlighted problems at differ¬ 
ent levels and emphasized that 
the application of psychology in 
education would go a long way 
in reducing stress in the educa¬ 
tional set-up. A workshop was 
then held, wherein the partici¬ 
pants were divided into four 
groups each discussing educa¬ 
tional problems at different 
stages. The first group concen¬ 
trated on stress at tire pre-school 
and school levels. Group two fo¬ 
cused on the effects of pressure on 
the studente. Group three dis¬ 
cussed tire stress feced by students 
forced into professional courses. 
Group four disgiswed and high¬ 
light problems faced by stu¬ 
dents in the general streams. The 


woakriwp cxmcducied with a pres¬ 
entation on how to cope witii 
stressful situatians. She stated that 
we should adopt simple tech- 
nicjues such as "change 3 rourBelf 
before you change others", 
"manufacture good thoughts 
only", "set attainable goals", "love 
what ycni do for a living and de- 
vdop a positive attitude". 

Mr. K.S. Rao, a Mteiagement 
Consultant, presoited a paper on 
"stress in the j(>b foont and its man¬ 
agement". Rao pointed out 
that stress was an unavoidable 
problem in the.modem world, 
caused by job demands. He stated 
that tire main causes of stress at tire 
work place were fear of failure, 
unrealistic expectations, lack of 
goab and conJQict in values. 

The seminar tinew l^tontive 
role of one's perception in deci¬ 
phering the warning signs of 
stress. Among the ways to manage 
stress broadty outitoed weiebuiki- 
ing up one's own stress tolerance, 
building close friendships witii 
people ycm find supportive, im¬ 
proving physical fitness and mini- 
mizing fatigue, setting realistic 
goals, and cultivating a more ccm- 
fident and flexible approach, 
meditation, diary keeping and dis¬ 
covering new opportunities that 
o^r avenues for success. 

National Seminar on 
Distance Education 

A National Seminar <m Qual¬ 
ity Assurance in Distance Higher 
Education is proposed to be held 
in New Delhi on November 17-19, 
1998. Jointly organised by the 
Distance Education Council 
(IGNOU), School of Carrespond- 
ence Courses and Continuing 
Education (University of Delhi) 
and Association of Indian Univer^ 
sides (AIU), tire three-day seminar 
will focus attention on several as¬ 
pects relating to managerial and 
administrative functions, and as- 
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surance of quality of education 
imparted thnugli distance mode. 

Hie themes of die seminar axe 
(i) Quality Assurance Pxocedures 
in Distance Education; (ii) Print 
Media/Multi-media in Distance 
Education; (iii) Managerial As¬ 
pects of Distance Education; (iv) 
. Professional Education through 
Distance Mode; (v) Ibdmological 


ing knowledge-practioe gap mag- 
licultuie in the country, ^leaking 
at the 4-week faculty devdopment 
programme in extension manage¬ 
ment held at CCS Haryana Agii- 
cultuxal University/ these experts 
estimated that about 70 per cent of 
the farm technologies available in 
India had not yet been adopted by 
die fanners which was an indica¬ 
tor of poor managexial skills of die 
extension workers. 

Dr(Mrs} Achla Malaviya/ 
Dean of the Home Science CoUi^ 
of the University/ in her inaugural 
addresS/ stressed the management 
aspect of extension education in 
die state agricultural universities 
(SAUs). She said the xxussion of 
SAUs was the development of ru¬ 
ral community which could never 
be achieved fully pending inad¬ 
equate and ineffective extension 
system. She said both efficient 
management and effective leader¬ 
ship were crucial for extension 
management. 

Dr. R.S. Narwal/ Course Direc¬ 
tor/ said that despite significant 
advances in agricultural research 
and dieir transmission to potential 
usexS/a wide gap existed between 
potentials of researches demon¬ 
strated on eiqperimental farms and 


Devdopment and Distance Edu¬ 
cation; and (vi) Distanoe Education 
— A Critical Appraisal 

Further details may be ob¬ 
tained fiom Dr RJC. Anand/Prin¬ 
cipal/ School of Correspondence 
Courses, University of Delhi, 
Delhi-110007Or Dc Vbena BhaUa, 
Association of Indian Universities/ 
AIU House/16 Kotla Maig, New 
Delhi-110 002. 


actual outcome at the fanners 
level He said hardly 30 per cent 
of ttie technology had yd perco¬ 
lated to the fanning communxty, 
which was a matter of grave con¬ 
cern. He said to achieve desired 
outcome need based, problems 
oriented extension programmes 
and projects needed to be formu¬ 
lated. 

Speaking on the oocasioiv Uz'' 
A.S. Khanna, Course Co^Kcdinatoi^ 
paid that the course had been de¬ 
signed to equip the teachers in ex¬ 
tension services with skills in ex¬ 
tension management techniques 
for better job performance. Hie 
participants, he said, were also 
exposed to devdopments, in com- 
municatiofi/ agricultural informa¬ 
tion system, extension 83 rstem, ex- 
tensian metiiods and approadies. 

Organised by the Academy of 
Agricultural Research and Educa¬ 
tion I^magement (AAREM), the 
course was attended by 30 exten- 
rion xnanagexs and teachers from 
SAUs and ICAR institutes. 

Faim Technology Project 

Hie Mizuster of State for Agri¬ 
culture, Mr. Som Pal, dedicated the 
Ite. 900crore Nation^ Agricultural 
Ibdmology Project (NATP) to the 
'Indian faimeiB'' with a fem be¬ 
lief that it would pave way for 


doidding toe'fazm production by 
the year 2010. 

Hie project, jointly taken up 
by the Union GOTemment's De¬ 
partment of Agriculture and the 
Indian Council for Agricultural 
Research (ICAR) with a $97 mil¬ 
lions loan from tiie World Bank 
and mailing funds from the Gov¬ 
ernment, aims at farm 

productivity and production from 
less-endow^ areas. 

Mr. Scxn Pal said the NATP 
would zeorient tiie entire farm le- 
seaich and extensuoi systems in 
the country to address farmers' 
site-specific needs and require¬ 
ments. Basically a technology de¬ 
velopment and farm extension 
sdieme, it would also harness all 
institutional fadlittes for stepping 
up farm production in all available 
farming areas. 

It would promote multi-disd- 
plinaiy, location-specific and par¬ 
ticipatory modes of operation, 
with nuqra’ emphasis on respond¬ 
ing to tile nee^ of fanners, pro¬ 
ducers and entrepreneurs. The 
needs of small fanners and farm 
women would be given special 
attention, he added. 

Dr. R.S. Paioda,DirectoF<«en- 
eral of ICAR, said an Agricultural 
Technology Management Agency 
(ATMA) would be created in each 
of the 24 pilot districts of tiie six 
States of Andhra Pradesh, BQiar, 
Himachal Pradesh, Maharashtra, 
Orissa and Punjab where the 
project would betaken up initially. 

The ATMA unit would func¬ 
tion as a registered society of tenn¬ 
ers and project iqipleixientkig per¬ 
sonnel to ensure participatory 
management by actual coltivatocs, 
he pointed out 

Dr. Paioda said the prefect 
would be implemented in a "lK>t- 
tom-up" m^e rather than the 
"top-^Ywn" approadi to farm ex- 
tenston adopted earlier. 


News from Agricultural Universities 

Faculty Development in Extension Management 

The extension educatiemists 
en>ressed concern over tiie alarm- 
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News from UGC 

Cotuifaywide Classroom Ptognunme 

Between 8lh and 14tiiNovem- ^X3uonides of Fosta^ 

ber, 1998 the following schedule of 


telecast oif higher education 
through INSAT'ID under the aus^ 
pices of the University Grants 
Commissicm will be observed. The 
piogranunes are telecast on die 
Doordarshan's National Network 
from 7.15 to 8.00 ajn. every day 
except on Saturdays 8c Sundays. 
These pFOgrammes are also tel¬ 
ecast on Dcxudaishan's National 
Network from 6.00 to 7.00 ajn. two 
days a week Le. cmSaturda)^ and 
Sundays. On D02 International 
Pnpgraininewillbe^ownat 11.00 
to 12.00 hours on Saturda 3 rs cmly. 

Hindi Programmes are being 
telecast on Mondays to Fridays 
from 6.00 to 6.30 a.m. 

8.11.98 

"Odissi; The Art of Esqires- 
6i<m-3 Pallavi & Mdcsha" 
"Form & Idea-2" 

9.11.98 

"Bubbles and their Physics" 
"New Tedinologies in Print¬ 
ing" 

10.11.98 

"Sacred Groves: The Rare Is¬ 
land of Greenery lTl(f *" 
"Vedanthangal V^^nter 
Heaven for Birds" 

ii.ii.gs 

"Tupis Nanas" 

"The Story Inside the Shell" 
"Moving into the Audible" 

12.11.98 

"Question Time^7" 

"Human Rights — Give us 
back our Qiildhood" 

13.11.9B 

"The Art of Khatamband" 


Starry" 

141L98 

"hulian Wcxnen: From 
Rhetoric to Reality— 
Women 8c Medial" 

"Speak the ^>eech-l" 
"Carrot Weeds" 
"International Programmes' 

Hindi Telecast 
B1<f:6.00^6J0^mr 
9.11J8 


A small group from the Uni¬ 
versity of British Columbia is plan¬ 
ning a Commcmwealth confeience 
for students to be held next year 
in VEmcouver. 

The Commonwealth Univez^ 
sides' StudentCongress will try to 
bring together200students to dis¬ 
cuss human rights, sustainable 
development and other issues fac¬ 
ing Conunonwealth countries. 

Organisers hope the confer^ 
eiKe, which is set for August 1999, 
will become a biennial event. It 
will try to match tiie diversity of 
the ACU ccmference with repre¬ 
sentatives from all 54 member 
countries of the Conunonwealth. 

Organiser Christopher 
Gorman began last year to work 
on the idea of an international 
gathering of students. "We would 
like to make a serious input on is¬ 
sues," said Mr. Gorman. Mr. 


miLss 

ll.ll.9g 

Pmm) ” 

12 . 11^8 

13.11Jg 


Gorman, a 22'year^ld politidal 
scieiKe student, expects it will cost 
£ 270/XX) to set up die congress. He 
has been seeking ^onsorship and 
support horn Canada and abroad. 
His uztiversity has given the con¬ 
gress an ofBce, some equipment 
and support from its president, 
and Canada's Elepaitment of For¬ 
eign Affairs and International 
Trade has provided some seed 
m<mey. 

The project, which is being run 
by 11 student volunteers, is a col¬ 
laboration with the Common¬ 
wealth of Learning, the Vancou¬ 
ver-based distance education or¬ 
ganisation, and the local branch of 
the Royal Commonwealth Society. 
The Association of Common- 
wealtii Universities has also prom¬ 
ised support. 

Mr. Gorman can be reached at 
goiiiianOuiuxg.ubc.ca 


News from Abroad 

Commonwealth Varsities Student Congress 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Teachet Education from a Futuristic Perspective 

D. Raja Ganesan* 


R.E Singh. Teacher Training in India: Looking Ahead. Federation of 
Managements of Educational Institutions, A-4, Ring Road, N.D.S.E., 
Part-l, New Delhi-110 049,1997. Pp. viu+lTS. Rs. 35(V-. 


Edited by R.P. at once a 
critic and diaxnpim of Ibadier Edur 
cation in India, this book ccin»sts of 
contributions to various aspects of 
Teacher Education from a futuris¬ 
tic perspective. 

The foreword by Prof. A.K. 
Sharma, Director of NCERT, calls 
for fresh thrust towards 
indigenisation of Ibacher Education 
in tenns of duration and method¬ 
ology. In his preface, R.P. Singh 
points out tiiat education is foir^ 
to adi^t itself to changes on pain of 
becoming extinct. He highlights 
that mere legislation is not enough 
for ushering in normative social 
change and education is indispen¬ 
sable m this regard. Sin^has iden¬ 
tified the historical roots and con¬ 
temporary dilemmas of Ibacher 
Education. His three questions 
alxmt the extent of irrelevance (>f the 
B.£d. programmes, lack of agree¬ 
ment on the defiiution of a good 
teacher and tiw (mis?) match be¬ 
tween B.Ed. curriculum and the 
definitianofateacherareeye-open- 
exs. AxK>ti\ei aspect he highlights is 
the hiatus between Teacher Educa¬ 
tion and actual in situ practice in 
schools. His international compaiir 
sons in tiiis regard are rather con- 
scdingtous. 

hi the first chapter Singh 
a penetrating analysis of the inad¬ 
equacies of the prevailing notions 
m Teacher Education, the gap be- 


*Prpfessor and Head, Department 
of Education, Unixxrsity of 
Madras, Chepauk, THplicane P.O., 
Chennai‘600 005. 

f 


tween researchers and teachers, the 
bane tiiat teacher politicians are to 
the field, lack of research into 
teacher preparation in our age dd 
Indian tradition, and lack of clarity 
about the lelationdup between con¬ 
tent andpedagogicdmetiiodology. 
He also descrS>es the costs of inap¬ 
propriate teacher training, and rec¬ 
ommends massive, ongoing, lonm- 
tudinal empirical research as ^ 
means for perpetually enstuing the 
relevance of Teacher ^ucatiorL The 
bird's eye view of tiie landmarks in 
tiie development of teacher educa¬ 
tion in hidk, as far as this reviewer 
knows, is the first attempt to gives 
history of teacher educaticn in In¬ 
dia. 

G.L. Axora and Pranati Panda 
give a quick, histcmcal run up to the 
Curriculum Framework for Tead^ 
Education developed by the NCIB 
in 1996 and also outline its nature 
and thrust They point out the theo¬ 
retical bias of the prevailing teacher 
education cuirici^ They also state 
that die four year integrated teacher 
education programme was found to 
be superior to the traditional pro¬ 
gramme of teacher preparation. 
They conclude that the prevailing 
teadier education progcsuxime is in¬ 
adequate — not to ^)eak of its be¬ 
ing relevant to meet the challenges 
of thefuhare. 

Rajendia Dixit also makes a 
strong case for flexibility, diversity 
and innovativeness in the teacher 
education curriculum. K.C. Panda 
establishes the relevance of educa¬ 
tional psychology in teacher educa¬ 
tion. He laments tiie inadequate at- 
taition accorded to it in die NCTE's 


dcjcument He gives guidelines for 
designing a curriculum in educa¬ 
tional p^diology relevant for the 
classroom tead^. R.P. 9iafxna ex¬ 
amines the arguments against in¬ 
cluding philosophy in teacher 
preparation pr o gram mes and vin¬ 
dicates its relevance. 


G.C Pal looksatbarrierstosd- 
enoe teaching from a psycho-sodal 
perspective. He stresses the impoiT' 
tance of non-scholastic factors in 


fadlitating the learning of science 
vis-a-vis its content He has also 


interactive enquiry methods for 
teaching science. His pointwise 
guidelines given towards tile end of 
this chapter will be found handy. 


Uma Varshney and Latha 
Chandola present profiles of two 
institutions, the latter after a system¬ 
atic empirical enquiry. 

B.S. Dagar seeks to outline the 
evolution of pedagogy as a 
professoicm. But he be^ns from re¬ 
cent past and tractes majcsr develop¬ 
ments in the realm of philosophy of 
education. K.RP. Sngh reports the 
findings of a study thrmigh infor¬ 
mal interviews of working teachers' 
opinions about teadier educaticm 
programme undergone by them. 
The next chapter is a report based 
on Campus Opinion Survey under¬ 
taken by its own students ( 3 IR.C.E., 
Mysore 1993-94. The findings are 
not very complimentary. 

RP. Singh, editor of the book, 
documents meritorious defences 
against the condemnation ctf the 
profession that originated from an 
extrapolation of Bernard Shaw's 
fomous observation about teachers. 


)f course, he has also made a 
earching inquiw about tiie confu- 
Lons tiiat pim^and tile (xmtzadic- 
icrns in institutional arrangements 

.. ..t_-1*_1 


This is abook that deserves to 
be read by teacher educators and 
student teadieis. 
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THESES OF THE MONTH 


A liat of doctonl thesca accepted by Indian Univexsitics 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 

AaAnpelagf 

1 Moodal, Becl)D»ni. Birth weight end Its blo*soclal 
IwuriDu d ci :A8t^siifiwps|NdsAMW«rMeShalssni. Ch«f Rewda 
DisX DBpsnaea AfldBopcIog]^ Genhad UnlveiBliy, Oswahati. 


i: Btagswatu Sonyit Kumar PwMemi «t rani bnodi muh 
agem^ sf camcnfal banks In Anank (Prof D BbaiUt), Depait- 
imitaf Commerce, Gaidiati Unlvefs^, Guwahad. 

2. Brahmachaiy, C V An entnaUon of die impact ot imple* 
mentation of adf-cnploTnicDt for edncaled nncmployed youth In 
GuttnrlHnrlcl. (nttfKHaDoniantliaRaD), DqurtmcntofCoimnefCB, 
Nagujona Uoivenity, Nagaijsnanagar 

3. Deshpaadey, Sonil Kumar. Bhartlya Railway mein 
karamdmri pnhnndtaaa ks alocliaiialnmfc adbyayan : Jabdpnr 
MandalkcvUiedianndarbhmeJn. (DrRSSdiaoe), Departmeotof 
Commesice. Rani Doegavati Viahwavidyalaya, Jabalpur 

4. Diwan, RavilldA^teIllama. nnandalanalyabttfuiliaaco* 
opendn banks: A stBd^ or Bdiainn nstricL (Dr V M Kashalikir). 
De partn g ia of Conumce, Shivap Univetsity, Kolhapur. 

3 NBnsimliaIlao,V. AatudyoftheniattftlieMNMpallcsand 
Restricttvc Hmdc Practica Cwralaalon in Che aacentloa aT the 
MooopaHa and Reatriedve Tmde Pnctkei Act, 19M In India. (Plof 
DDriuhiaaMurdv), Department of CMBfnerce,NagaqQOBUiiivcnt^, 
NagaijUDsnapc. 

6. Narmgneka&SatuhAgtiB. A Btudy of pettcyebaotK hi bank¬ 
ing aeelar and ItakBpaet on Indtan aconony with nforenoe to na- 
donaUaedlianha. (DrNRIlMncli.'DqiartnicotofCraiuacice.Shtvaii 
University, Kdhapuc 

7 Pataaik. Lakahiiii Nenyaa Tirade ualonlnn In puWc aedor 
atari IndiiftilBa with qicdal Rftnnce In Rourkda Steel Plmit, 19S2- 
1991. (ftof M M Ghaqnael. DtqMatnmt of Commeioe. Nagpu IMver- 
say. Nagpur. 

EeaBomhs 

1. Dixit, JideemRamesh IndnitriBldckneaBhiaamBacaleaeo- 
liw in Satan Dtatrid (DrDHHindocba), D^artmentofEcoaonacs. 
Shnviyi Ihuvenily; KolhapDr 

2 liaai,Iraiina11ppmmappa. Acrldcalrerlewafeooaaiiricpnb- 
lams and pnapacts catton powcrloan Induitry in Bombay, 
Kmteak R^don : A case atn^ of cotton powaioam taidnatry in 
RalikniiBaahatdAm.(DrVB Jitgale). Depaioneat of Ecokmuicb. 
Sbiv^ Umvei^. KoBi^nh:. 

3 Jain, Rakesb Kumar Reghandanalyria of growth and faMta- 
hUi^ in oil ac«r economy of Mad^ Pndesb. D epertm e a t of Eco- 
ooimcs, Rani Dugnvrii ^^wavutyalaya. Jabalpur. 

4. Jaya^da. 11eN9caricrkidlttrefaifinmldevdo|iiBCiit:A 
atndy af two dBatricta in Kaniateka. (Dr N RaqgaawanyX Dquit- 
maat of Economics. Bangalore UosvecB^, Bangakm. 


Dsgnvitl YishwavUyalaya, Jabalpur 

6. Panda. Mohalal. NegndaitegaooimndoaonfefataiPnfo- 
tan ami d pimi i ac li . (RmfPlulipeahPaiitX Oantre far Studies in Di|do- 
inacy, PMemarioaa] Law and Bnmondcs, Jawaharfal Nehni University, 
New Delhi 

7 Paul,AqtfnSidino.EceiiOBdoofblo|ai|rinolBinSangBDi8- 
trict (DrPB KuRanit), D qw rtiu e ntof EcoBomics. SMv^i Univeisi^, 
KoUi^mr. 

8. Raiaihdcar.KS. Warktegandp rogi c s safacrlcuUnriato’cion 
formas’serrioeeot^MratirosodeldesiAcaseatiidyofMysoRDia- 
tarlct (Prof S N Naoje (jowda). Department of Bconanics, Bangalore 
Umveni^, Bangalore. 

9. Shatmt, Nitan Kunar A nae shady of foroa t resooncs in 
Mandla DhtrlcL (Dr K B Agrawal), Department of Eooonnics. Ram 
Duegavah VishwnvidyalByi, Jibafaur 

10 ShnwBs, Prcmlata. Ksbalriyn grameen bankon kn arthik 
drlskd se kandor vwgasi ke vUma mein yogdan : labalpar Jlle kc 
visherii aandaiWi mete atochnnahnak adbyayan. (Dr V P Katwal), 
Department of Economics. Ram Dingavad Vishwavidyalaira, Jabalpur. 

11. Sid>baRao,D Fiacri Reforms Act at the state level: A care 
study orAndhnPredesli. (Prof M JagadeewarmRao), Departiaent of 
Economics, Andhn Umveohy. Waltaic 

12. Sukhmando- Singh. IJynamlcs of agrfanltural production 
pa t te rn onder varying hqwt-onteute prices in Puh}ab. Department 
of Agriciiknial EcoBOimcs. Punjab Agnciilhiml Umvcrsity. Ludhiana. 

Edn eating 

1 Gill. Jupinda’. Seif cencept, nigU v uii o u and eahr awsk io of 
hanak athletes In rriattoa to thaebr paCwmaneeand age. (Sh G S 
Sandhu). DqMrtmeat of Education, Paigab Univenity, Chanthgarii 

2 Jam. Hina Bhanushanker. Madhyamik akikshana 
Ikimartlilona adfcyayan vlsliayak purvaianka^Nuaa. (Prof C K 
Bhogqrna), Dqnnmem of Education. Bhavnagar Univenity, Bhavnagar 

3 Jyothi Prasad, O. CttcatrientUltyarcnraqteBdenoeEdaca- 
tton, (Dr Y F W Piasada Rao). Department cdEdncriioa, AnAn Um* 
venity, Wskair 

4. Mina, Deo Diitta. A critical atndy affeatteg tee dlMtlvcneai 
orncwhistnictlaiiriiiicteodtealtrintegbeCteraddevcraenttaMaitli> 
cmatlci at tee seeandary levri in Anmndul ftnderiL (Dr A K Saima 
and Dr Indtanee Dutta). Department of Edocatioii, CauM Univenity, 
Guwahaii 

S Mofaite.MaliadeoDBttiL An hMpdiy into tee present poillion 
and imriikBs of teacUiv Mathematics In the seconteiy aclioota af 
Solqmr District. (Dr TB Patil). Departmem of Education. Shivqi Uni- 
veiriQr, Kolhqiur 

6. PalJaysteBeRamakanL EvalnatlenrfMatliBnatkatgtboiiki 
for rimdards V,VI, VO pubUshad by Gqjarat State Board of Setidol 
Teriboohi. Dqratment of Eduesdon. Hw MritanvaSayqHiao Uaiva- 
sky of Barodt, Vsdodara, 


5. KhaqMiB, Ujwala. Madhya Pndcrii VMynt Mandat mein 7 RamnalhKishBii,N. Aitiidyof therdaUeniUphetwMnthe 

sevlTargiya prabandhan ; Mahlla kannachirlyiin ke vtslicsb patimnefgyenatnreliicnrrodandByaDdieridentlalachoidinm 
nadarbh mefai. (Dr D K Siiiha), Depaitnaait of BeoDonnes. Rani by private, cadral and state government m anag rnifB ts in An^ra 
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PidiHc AAaliilrtrattgii 


PndcAldifl^perfiinwnBeorrtDdarti. (ftofSAninp). Depiit- 
imt of EdMaDoo. KakHiya Univusity. Wuugal. 

8. Shonia, Kami Kaitt. Cenitnictloii and rtandardlsaflon of 
BMtor fltnm teat battciy Her d e m entaiy adiool dtOdren In Debt 
UT. (Dr Reet lioUnder bngh), nfpmtmwit of Physical Edncaaon, 
Pu^Umverfity, Cbandiprii. 

9. Shacml^xiM. AnevduntfonofvoGittonnlEdiicatkNistimn 
la acnlor accondsry idMKdi of Clumdbartu (Dr Tebal Koiili)i Depart¬ 
ment of Edocanon, Paq}db Univendty. Chandiiprii. 

10. SnidliitSlitela. ritherainartin Iff rlihatra rram rtihatTiTiin 
feat —mHc nasa^aym, atmpra^ya kc aamhandh lacln bodh 
vistar. (Dr R P Shnvastava}, D^artinent of Education, Rani Duigavati 
Vidiwavidyalqra, Mbalpur 

11 Telaog, Anuradha Ramesh. Vldyarlhl ihlkahkanchc 
n y k i ii i Mi w glMtekwtyBiidila M tifcaw atak aaridheteclgiiwatta 
yaleel —haam ift MWiariM dilkltaak abhyaa. (Shn S L Ixihduie), 
Depaitmeiit of Edocation, Nagpur Univeisity, Nagpur 

12 Wasel A1 Abed Mohd The elfceta af acketed pre writing, 
actMflea on the qnuifity and quality of rtodentB ompoiltlow Jn 
Tocational trahihig ontrea In Jordan and India. Department of Edu¬ 
cation, The Mahan^ Sayiyino Univeruiy of Baroda, VukxUn. 

Managemcid 

1, MohaMn,P. MaitattatyprableiniofsiaBUeinerprlseswiUi 
qiedal reference to food proceadng industry In Kerala. (DrMoosa 
A Bdtar), DqMrtnmt of Managemeiu, University of Odiciii. Calicut. 

2 RatnafiarUie. Me^ Syiton design for resource {dannliig 
and mam^emcnL (Dr Y G Joshi). Depamneiit of Management. Devi 
Ahilya Vtdiwavklyalaya, Indne 

Military Studia 

I Cliiitufvedi.AndianB Bharat evam Pakistan kee pramanoo 
fcpKBmnte ka hiianatiwa k adhyajaiL (Dr F R Khan), Departmoit of 
Mibttuy Stu£es, Devi Ahllya^^8hwavldyBUyal, Indore 

Political Sdence 

1 Hauhnar.ZosBwittyuu TheiHdlticsofoGeaniBaii^eiiwntin 

Southeast Asia: PnMcma and prospects. (Prof Panmal Kumar Das), 
Centre for South, Central, SouthEast Ana and Sooth WKiPaafic Stud¬ 
ies, Jawahadal Nehru Umveisity, New Delhi 

2 Kishoie Reddy, N A study of left parties CPI, CPI (M),CF1 
(ML) : Electoral legidniacy and their support stmetnre In Andhra 
Pradab, 1952-1991. (Prof F D Vakd). Departmeiit of Polidcal Science, 
Oamania University, Hyderabad. 

3 Ldce Nath Human rl^its aniroacbcs : The Gandhlan pei^ 
spcctlTC. (Dr K S Jawatkar), Centre for intrenadonal Politics, Orgamza- 
tioa and DisarmaniBiit, Jawahailal Nehru University, New Delhi. 

4 NigarSidtana. Soviet bidlanpaimcalrdallani In the 1980 b: 
A study of the lmpM:t ef i^bal and reghmal envimnincnL (Prof 
Devendn Kanahik), Centre for Riman, Central Asian and East Euro¬ 
pean Studies, Jawaharlal Nehru Uiuverrity, New Delln. 

5. Pucbo,KedBe. EarerghtymBitlhnefaitercstsInluUnOcean: 
A f«» p«*tfpnl perspective on Anstralln’s ride. (Prof R C Shamw), 
Centre for International Politics, Otgaaizalion and Disarmament, 
Jawahailal Ndira University, New Delhi. 

6. Tkniinn , A R. India*! ottcrgliig accniity environment with 

TnHlmi fVMn and Itifttnrah. (ProfANuasimha 
Rao), Depanmentof Pidakid Scxace, Osmania University, Hydcnbad. 

nydudogy 

1. Ma]lya,ViBeiiBL. PsychowodHcorrelBlBiflflbrhHw^^ 
hetea. (DrKMadhu), Depaitnmi of Psychology. Andhra Umveisity, 
Waliair 


1. GhatSandhya. Wnr^igaMvIceadmhdilfnthio; Arif study 
or?MmiHo^ltalPGI,Chaiifiinih. (DrSLGod), De p artiuHitof 
Piblk Adnunistiation. Paq|d> Umvenity. Chandigarh 

SocMogy 

1, Kind, IhjBingh Pashdilnl Madhya Pradesh kMjaqfntlyai 
mein apradhlk pravrittlyon ka mulyntan; Eh bbougoHk adhyayan. 
(Dr YG Joshi), Dtyattment ofSodology, Devi Alulya>nshwavidya^a, 
Indore 

2 Kumar, Rdcha V Adult education fungramme and rural 
women : A sociological study. (Dr A C MwfiHdn), Dcpaitnmt of 
Soardogy, Kamalsk Univeisity. Dhaiwad 

3 MeharSingh Intyactafqai^arinlgntlmiontanduie,Ia. 
bour use and sodal mobility In Pnnlab. (bof K Gopal lyerX Depait- 
ment of Soaology, Paiyab University, Chaiufagaili. 

4 Mittal, Khaaanchi Lai. Role eCformal education In the status 
improvement of icfaednled castes In rural Haryana. (Prof P N 
Pingiley), Dqrartment of Soaology. Panjab University, Chamligaih. 

S. Sircar, Pronob Kumar Impact of the development pro- 
pammui on the inimitlvc 1)1110 of Andaman and Nkehar Uands. 
(DrYG Jcnhi), Departmeiit of Sociology, Devi Aliitya\rutiwavidyalayB. 
Indore. 

6 SniaVdiifii , R DctemiliiaiitB and emsequenoes of child la- 
bour hi the City of Vbakhapah—i; A sociological atudy. (IkofK 
Radhaknshna Murty) Depaitiooiit of Scckdogy, Andhra Umvenity, 
Waltair. 


National Centre for 
Biological Sciences 
TIRF Centre 

Post B<w 1234, nsc. Canqws 
Baiigalore-560 012 

Applications are invited for two posts of Trainees at 
the National Centre for Biological Sciences to work 
on compotational neuroscience simulation projects 
using the GENESIS neuronal simulator. Applicants 
must have a B.Sc./M.Sc. or a B.Tech, in any science 
or engineering discipline. Applicants must have 
computer exposure with UNIX, and exposure in 
programming in C/C++. Familiarity with graphical 
interface programming and/or neuronal simulation 
packages is required. Short listed candidates will be 
interviewed for final selection. Tl^ post is to run 
for 1 year, extendable by another year. 

Salary : Rs. 4000/- p.m. for B.Sc. and Rs. 5400/- 
p.m. for M.Sc./B.lbch candidates. 

The application must reach the Administrative 
Office* at the above address latest by 15th Novonber, 
1998. 
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EDUCATION NEWS INDEX 


A list of select articles and editoiials on education from newspapen received in file 

AIU tSbtary during September 1998 


EDUOmONAL FHIL050IHY 

Jagadisait S. Esaenoeof sdvilanh^. The Hlnda 6.9.9S. 

EDUCAnONAL PSYCHOLOGY 

Appaaamy, Anina. Leaming : A file to i^te youi^ mind. 
The IBiulu 1.9.98. 

Davc; OqilL Leeve us kids alone. The Iriegn^ 219.98. 

I 

HatiUmnanL Mela. I am ambitkiiis and want to be succbsS' 
fill'. Free Fccoa Jonnul 23.9.98. 

Sriidl BMen by fite fiution bug. llie lUegnpb 21.9.98. 

Padmiiu. M A. Why doriiUdien resort to copyn^. The Hlndo 

29.9.98. 

Patndi Kadum & Juvenile enme in USA. Why sdiori kids 
wdl. Deccan Chioalcle 9.9.98. 

Prana. CoU^ over now what? Free ftess Jounial 16.9.98. 

Salgame, Lakduni. Advantage of educatian. Deccan Hrtald 

11.9.98. 

lhappai; Sunita. Learning lessons can beriuld's play. Ihc 
Hmes of India A9.98. 

EDUCAnONAL SCX30L0GY 

Baneijee. Ipsits. Eduratmn as we know it The Ststennan 

16.9.98. * 

Madhusudhag Leela. Parents, teadien should work m un- 
ioa The Hindu 219.98. 

EDUCATIONAL FOUCY A PLANNING 

f^iahna I^unac Repots and reviewB: No marks ftir school 
refimn. The Tbnes of India 4.9.96. 

EDUCATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 

AgrswaL Dsmodar. Cracking die dress code. Deocsn Het^ 
aid 27.9.98. 

GoswamL Hirendra Kumac UGC's recommendations on 
teacher's pay scale. The Assam TUbune 30.9.98. 

Haianadt PSRK. Runl areas languirii without medial care. 
The Hindn 15.9.98. 

Jhu^hufflvala, Bharat Flawed human development index. 
The nenecr 219.98. 

Mehta, VR. Education beyond humbug. The Tlmei of India 

18.9.98. 

Fannai^ Sht^ia. Ei^pand varsity education. The Pioneer 
23.9.96. 

Senna, A^mna. A semester system has its pitfsOa. The Times 
of India 2L9.9R 

Stanley, Selwyn. 'Chaotic pitdifention' of social wosk imt^ 


tutians. The Htada 219.98. 

Sunil KumatJNU'eeecm hoqitilal. The Ftoneer30.9.96. 

^^endta Rao, P M and Vattam, Krishna. For sale: PG seals. 
Deccan Herald 119.98. 

EDUCATION A FOUTTCS 

Detta, Damayantk Lesson bi primaiy folly. The TUcgipah 

12.9.98. 

Hans, Nanld. Din maria ICHR meet The TUbune 14.9.98. 

HJ^IORY RE'COLOURED (Editorial) The Hindustan Times 

7.9.98. 

Joshi, Murah Manohar. 'Ncase over ICHR is made by Marx¬ 
ists whose vested mtereet have been hurf. Indian fi^ieae 13.9.98. 

Mishra, Sidharth. Grooming pohtidona. The Ffimccr 9.9.98. 

REWRITING HlSTCHiy (Editonal) Deccan Herald 219.98. 

CURRICULUM 

Madan, Kanina. ELP: Sure shot treatment for lacklustre lead¬ 
ership. The Pioneer 21.9.98. 

Murthy, \^ya. The pushing edge. Deccan Herald 20.9-98 

Kamesh, Ksla Keiahnsn. Educstion: City canvas. Deccan Her* 
■]d20.998u 

LANGUAGE A LANGUAGE POUCY 
A LANGUAGE to mind Editorial) The limei of India 9.9.98. 

Agrawal, Dsmodar A. Capital stepsistec. Deccan Hmld 

17.9.98. 

Baaheer Hussain, KL The language muddle. Deccan Herald 

13.9.98. 

Chaudhuri Prasun. Class conflict Indian Express 27.9.98. 

Dasgupta, SabyaaachL Languages fiir all seasons. The 
Hindustan Dmes 3.9.98l 

Ghose, Bhadur. State of the communion. The iblcgraph. 

283.98. 

Mishra, Pddtza fC En^ish asa medium of insbuctaonneeded. 
The Assam TUbune 1.9.98. 

Rowait David. Say that again. 'Ihe Itdegnph 2S.9.98. 

Sen, Asholce. Tbo old to play languages. The Telegraph 

293.98. 

Sri^ya V. The glamour erf grammar. Deocin Herald 27.9.98. 
SOENCB EDUCAn<»f 

Bhattachaijee. S. Hit for a six: ST failures in education. The 
Statesman 1A9.98. 

Mahajon, Ashok. ftom Ui to fsetaxy: The cmniiig of agp of 
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IndiuiSdmcB. Dm SttlMttMm21.9.9B. 


DISTANCE EITUCAnON 


Sin^ R l/L Sdaioe made tasy. Ibc SbteainaiL ia9.98. 

Zeyuil Heque, M. Sdencs has no religion. Hie Statcanun 
18.9.9B. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

A TECHNICAL initiative (Editorial) The TUImiie 16.9.98. 

Atmanand. Building care oompetenoe. The Economic Times 
14.9.9S 

Bahl, Thru. Foreign trade as a career. The TVibnne 6.9.98. 

-- Nuxaing as a career The Tkibunc 27.9.98. 

Bharg^uva, E Manoiama. All you wanted to know about Sta* 
tuticB. Deccan Chconide 2.9.98. 

Biswas^ Rax^ta. Time management The Hindustan Times 

17.9.98. 

Chatteqee, Kaushik. Have bucks, will study. The Statesman 

11.9.98. 

Dharam Prakash. Tbething trouble. The Statesman 11.9 98. 

Fernando, A C. Industrial training insMutes cry for refocin. 
The Hindu 8.9.98. 

Ghosh, Monika. Apiop between despair and hope. Deccan 
Herald 25.9 98. 

Haranadt PS R K Rural area languidi wifliout medical care. 
The Hindu 8.9.98. 

Madan, Karuna. Careers m management. The Pioneer 

149.98 

-w Gearing up for managemenL The Hindu 7.9.98. 

Mam, R V S. Lesser known but better. The Economic Times 

14.9.98 

Mi^ta, Vaic^. View the tree and the wood. The Economic 
Tlmeil4.99S. 

Mittal, L N. Redesigning managemait education. The Pio* 
nc« 2B.9.96. 

Moitre, Bupamo. Dilterent dimenaionB. The Economic Times 

14.9.98 

Raman, Udu. A career under foe mioosoope. The Hindu 
29.9.9A 

Rao, Satnfoa. Aiming Deccan Herald 12.9.98. 

$en.1Culieli Yoga meducatkm. The Times of bidia 21.9.96 

Shaxma, Apama. Where you can learn to eanu Indian Ex- 
pfcu 29.98. 

Surma, RD. Study foe law of die land. The Times erf India 

7.9.98 

Smg^ WUu. Designing dreams. The Hindualaa Times 

219.98. 

•nwidntyMBmmta. Unrwirirwrigngw; InpuiMiitof tnifo. Thc 
Times ol bdia 7.9.98. 

Whsan, Thrun. Makii^ bucks on a green course. The Times 
of India 7.9.98. 


Miahxa, Bunal Kumar. Open learning for entx^reneuta. Thc 
Times of India 7.9.98. 

TEACHERS A TEACHING 

Abraham, Jacob. Why teadiing? Docom Henld 6.9.98. 

AgrawaL Damndar. Amonoiifo of salary earners. The States* 
man 18.9.98. 

Baruah. Bhuban. Ibachen and agitation. The Aaaam TUb* 
une 5.9,98. 

Dandapani, S. The nse and foil of the titanic... The Hindu 

8.9.96. 

ENDTHI5staleinate,Mr Joshi (Editi^alJTheTUbnnc 1.9.98. 

Gupta, Anuya Teaching them the topes. The Economic 
Times 28.9.98. 

Jayaraman, Gayatn My teadier my hero. The Times of In¬ 
dia 5.9.98. 

Jioaidai; Manas. The image needs lepaiimg Thc Statesman 

79.98 

Kaul, Malvika. Teaching not policing. Hie Pioneer 5.9.98. 

Koflhy, Thomas Academic credentials do not matter for good 
teachers. Thc Hindu 229 

-The art of studying and teaching. The Hindu 

15.9.98. 

Mishia, Sidharfo. Stxiku^g power. The Pioneer29,98. 

Murthy, D B N. Wudtng of talent Deccan Herald 13.9.96 

Nayax; Roma. Cry the teacher The TMbune 5.9.98. 

NOT TEACHERS day (Editorial) The TUcgxqih 8.9.98. 

Parackal, J. lieachers day. Thc Aaaam Tkibune 5.9.98. 

Ramanathan, GayatrL My teadwi^ my hero. The Tfanes of 
India 5.9.98 

Raote, KnniUa. Lead kindly lights. The Pioneer 5.9.98. 

Reshma, M K In seaith of a role model Deccan Herald 5.9S8k 

Sengupte, Amit Blissful ignorance. The Pioneer 4.9.98. 

Subrahmanian, MahalakshmL Thacher as a friend. Deccan 
Herald 5.9.98. 

TEACHERS' SI kIKE and after (Editorial). The Hindu 129.98. 
VaidyanaUun, Lata. Had, foe guru. The THbune 5.9.98. 

COUNSELLING A GUIDANCE 
Raman, Udw> Back to foe basics. The Hindu IS.9.96. 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 

bhttaqueAhmed Changing research culture. The Statesman 

25.9.96. 

RESUSCmTlNG RESEARCH (Editorial). The Times of In¬ 
dia 23.9.98. 
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wvcmotMsmjuAnos 


NEW EVALUAnC»<I atntegln (BdttorliEt). Hu HIndv 
28.9.9a 

LnXASIES ft BOOKS 

BeDtr^yiMh. Spividingfiteli^of Jauning. Tha lUlntM 
9.9.9a 

Joshua Anili. ItivM a pndongsdbuSa (dlwrraa Tha Ifinda 

7.9.98. 

Kumi, Nilchat and Paul, Suntta. lb market to maileet to buy 
a ftt book. Hw Ifmes of India a9.9a 

Ndyaknur Anand. Infonnation at your fin gciUp a. Dcccan 
Hcxaia 4.9.96. 

f ' 

Skinhuussv Pnma. Bhmgiiig diiklnn and bocfta ipgBtfiec Tlw 
KbidD 20.9,9a 

Sunil i^inuu Warms in a rotten Iftnuy. Hie Pknucr 2a9.9a 

Vaaudeva, P K. Patent untnittia-1. Iha Stateaman 10.9.9a 

-b Patent UntnitlV'lf; dealing legislative logjam. 

The Stateaman U.9.9a 

ZUa Singh. Unariea fat eduoatioii. Tfae Pioneer 21.9.98. 

STUDENTS ft STUDENT ACnvmES 

Mishra, Oevuupa. Ctian of living space. The Statesman 
49.9a 

Shaima, J^iama. New found freedom. The Fteneex 16.9.98. 

Asdia^ Bagging rcnvB. The Pioneer30.9.98. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION ft SPORTS 

Sekhac Senjam Raj. Studie&and can they ooeiOBted. 
The Times of 7.9.98. 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Aarti. Acce le r at ing literacy. The Aaaam TUbnne a9.9a 

Modi, KR. The sunfaghf calls. Deccan Herald 6.9.9a 

RadhaknshanRao. 3 R'a for Gugan. Deccan Herald a9 98 
ELEMENTARY ft SECONDARY EDUCATION 

BamkrAcindam. Pnmaryeducaticn and development r Plain 
taka tnm the states. Indian Eipiasa 30.9,96 

Mukaiam, N. Endless woes in 'C^ien air schools'. Deccan 
Chioiiidc 20.9.96. 

Pun, JN. Cess for axnpulsary primary education. The IMh 
one 29.9.98. 

Skinath Reddy, K. Schooling diikfaen to tied on die healdi 
track. The Times of &iiUa21.9.9a 

COMPARATIVE EDUCATION ft AREA STUDIES 

Bhalla, HaipaL Education m Japan. The Stetamnan 9.9.9a 

Madan, Kanina. Australia at die forefront of global eduos- 
doit The PUmecr 2a9.98. 


Ra^dl, Shwete. Mmag^ doom undeK The Hmci of Indb 

21.9.98. 

Sengupta, Mona. Ready, steady and go. The Tblsgraph 
14.9.9a 

TRAINING TRACKERS and students (Editorial). The Pio¬ 
neer 11.9.9a 

INTEBNAIIONAL COOPERATION 

Haiansy, Hsena. Are you leady to study abroad? Free ftess 
7oiiinal23u9.96. 

Mdits, l^bha. Go west, bright one. Indian Eiqpress 9,9.98. 

Singh, Gitefgab. Ybu too can study timisd. The Statesman 
11.9.96. 

INSmunONAL PROnLE 

Amrik Suigh. Case for lenovataon: University of Delhi. The 
Hindnaten Times 1.9.98. 

Baiooah, A K. N E Indno Gandhi Beglmul Institute of Medi¬ 
cal Sdenoes.; An appraisal The Aaaam TUbune 3019.98. 

Dias, Joe Moiino. St Xavier's' Education at Hs best FieePieu 
Journal 23.9.98. 

Gupta, Pallavt Oxford is mudt than just the univei»ty. Free 
Press Journal 12.9.98. 

INDIAN INSTITUTE of Ffaiance (Editorial). Indian Express 

30.9.98. 

EML REDEFINING management education for the 21st cen¬ 
tury. (Editorial). The Pioneer 27 9.98. 

Itteman, Shad. Hindu College. 100 years old The noneer 

9.9.98. 

Kapui; Ratna. Hobstic education for children; Sa^ School 
T^ara. The Hindu 20 9 96. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE of Nutntion (Editorial) Deccan 
Chronicle 9.9.96w 

Pand^, Brajesh. Allahabad Universtty : Varsity torn asun- 
dec The Pioneer 30.9.98. 

Rahi, Prashant. Roorkee University : Trained to be 
theatredana. The Stateaman 4.9.98. 

BIOGRAPHICAL PROFILE 

Datta, VN. A vnunaiy with a difference; Sardsr Dyal Singh 
M^ithia. The TUbune 9.9.98. 

Kapta; Dalip K An educational per excellency: Sardar Dayal 
Smgh Mi^ithia. The lUbuiie 9.9.98. 

Madan Gi^iaL A broad minded liberal: SanJar Dayal Singh 

Mjphia. Die THbuie 9.9.98. 

- — . Hi 5 n>le in die birdi of fU: Saidar Dyal Singji 

Mi^fliia. The Dilnuie 9.9.96. 

Psndurang, Mala. A much loved teacher : Dr S 
RadhaknahnaiL The ffindu 5.9.96. 

Thvedl Ajaycndcanath. Dc'Radhaknshnan: Awortd citizen. 
The Aaaam TUbune 5.9 96. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


AUGARHMUSUM 

UNIVERSITY 

ALIGARH (UJ.) 
Admlbaneat No. 3^AM4f 

ApphcatiODB on the prescribed fonn are in¬ 
vited for the foUowing posts by 30.U.19W. 

Number and nature of the posts may vary 
at the time of interview The Selection Com¬ 
mittee will be authorised to reliui the pre- 
scnbed qualiftcationt if a highly qualified 
scholar 18 otherwise found smtable for the 
post Higher initial start may be given to 
candidates possessing exceptional qualifica¬ 
tions and experience/ 

Scale of Ray 

l^fessor Rs 4500-7300 plus allowances 

Reader Rs 3700-5700 idus aUowanoes 

Lecturer Rs 2200-4000 plus aUowances 

A FACULTY OF ARTS/SdENCEflHE- 
OLOGY 

1 Professor of Philosophy, Department of 
PhiIoso|diy 

QUALIFICATIONS • ESSENTIAL: 

An eminent scholar with published wchIc of 
high quality actively engaged in research with 
10 years of expenence in Postgraduate teach¬ 
ing and/or icKarch at the Univcrsity/Nanonal 
Level Institutions, includmg expenence of guid¬ 
ing restsuch at doctoral level 

OR 

An nutstanding scholar with estabbsbed 
icputmion who has made significant oontnhu- 
tion to knowledge 

2 Reader m Geology (Stmctural Geology), 
Department of Geology 

3 Reader in Getdagy.Depaitn)eiitof Geology. 

QUAUnCATK^ • ESSENTIAL: 

‘X3ood academic record with a doctoral de¬ 
gree or equivalent published work. Cuidtdales 
from outside the University systmn m additimi 
shall also possess atleast 55% marks or an 
eqiuvdent grade at the Master’s Degree level 
Eight years expetieiice of teaching and/ra' re¬ 
search (at least 5 of theae years were as Lec¬ 
turer) and has made some mark la the areas of 
sdiolanhip as evidenced by quality m puUicar 

tmoa, coattibiition to educational reoovation, 
design of new courses and crnncnla.” 

4 Researeh Officer. DepattmemorHiyslcs 


Scab of Pay Rs 22Q(MOOO Plus allowances 
QUAUFICATIONS . ESSENIIAL: 

1 Master’s D^ree in Phyneg or equiva¬ 
lent from a University in India or 
abroad 

2 Atleast two years expenence of teach¬ 
ing Undeigraduate or Postgraduate 
classes in Htysics and or two yean ex¬ 
penence of teseaidi. 

5 Lecturer m Shia Theology, Wbmen’s Od- 
legc 

QUAUFICATIONS - ESSENTIAL: 

(i) ADoctra’sDegreeinShiallieologyor 
Reseaidi wofk of an equally hi^ stand- 
aid and, 

00 Good academic record with fust or high 
second clast (C m die seven pond scale) 
Master’s degree m the relevant subject 
(Shia Theology) or Fazil of ai^ well 
reputed Shia Madarsa mdi adequate 
knowledge of English or an equivalent 
degree of n foreign University 

B FACUITY OF MEDICINE 

6 Piofesso(mConuDumtyMediciiie,Depait- 
ment of Community Medicine 


QUAUnCATlONS - ESSENTIAL: 

M.D (Social & Preventive Medicine)/ 
(Cranmuniiy Medicme) 

M D. (Medicme) widiD.P.H 

Teachmgntesearch txptnenca. 

As Reader m Soda! ft Piev. Medicioe for 
04 yean m aMedreal Golkge 

7 Readcn m Puannacology, Depmnnent of 
Pharmacohigy 

QUALIFICATIONS - ESSIKI1AL: 

MD (niatTnacdogy)/ 

MD (Pharmacdogy ft T herap e u t i cs)/ 

MBBS widi M Sc. (Fhatmacdogy)/ 

Ph.D. (Medical Ph8nnacology)/D.Sc. 
(Medical Pharmacology) 

reocfan^Mearch Eqwnence. 

As Lecturer in Fhaimacology for five years 
in a Medical College 

S Reader in Dermatology, Department of 
Demiftology 

QUALIFICATIONS - ESSENTIAL 
M D (Dermatology & VeoaedagyV 


THE MUSLIM EDUCATIONAL SOCIETY 
(REGD.) CALICUT-1 

MES/AC/E-l«73m Dntad 1 22.1ILM 

WANTED 

Applications aie invited frcun qualified hands for the posts of Princi¬ 
pals in M.E.S. Collegiate Service under Calicut and Mahatma Gandhi 
Universities. 

1. No. of Vacancies : 2 

2. QutUification and Expoience : As prescribed in the statutes of 

M^iatma Gandhi and Calicut 
Univ^ties. 

3. Age and Scale of Pay : As prescribed by the Kerala 

Government. 

4. Application Fee : Postal Orders or D.D. for Rs. 100/- 

Apply svtthln 30 days of this Advertisement with Bio-data and self 
attKted copies of Certificates to the Genial Secretary, M.E.S. (Regd.), 
Bank Road, Calicut-fi73 001. Eligible staff of M.E.S. Service have also 
to apply. 

KJLAboobacfcer 
GENERAL SECRETARY 
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UD (Mo^dac) with D.V.D^ DJ>. 

Tkadtmt^RtstarckaperttHtx: 

As Lectmer ia Vnnwloor A Dcniiatd> 
flgy for 05 ysin la a Medied CflOegD. 

9. Roader in Microbiology, Departawiit of 
MoreUology 

QCJAUnCAnONS. ESSENTIAL: 

MD (B^eriolagyyMXi (Mkrabkilogyy 

MJ> (BnctenologywitfiPafodogyy 

MJ> (Atfliology A BacteriologyV 

M.B with M.Sc (Medical Bacterid* 
ogyMSe. (Medteal Mieiobiology) 

Ph.D (Medical MicrdiiologyyPb.D. 
(Medical Baderiologyy 

D Sc. (Medical BaGiBridogyyD.Sc. (Medi¬ 
cal Nficiobiology) 

Teaching/Reaearch Etpenenct ‘ 

As Lectincr in Miadnology for 05 yen 
la a Medical College. 

10. Reader in Bio-Cbeanstiy, Deparinwat of 
Bio-OKmistiy, 1N Medical (^U^. 

QClAUnCATIONS - ESSENTIAL; 

MD (Biodieiiiidiyy 

MBBSwiihM.Sc (Medical Biocticmistiyy 

FIlD. (MedlolBiodiemisttyVD Sc. (Medi¬ 
cal BMcbemutiy) 

II Ledom in Microlnology, De pat tmeat of 
Miaobialogy. 

QUAUnCATION - ESSENTIAL; 

MD (BactenologyVMD. (MlciobKdogyy 

MD (Bactenology withl^oIogyV 

M D. (Pathology ft BactenoIogyV 

M B.B.S. with M Sc. (hfodical Bacteriot- 
ogy/M.Sc. (Medical Micfofatology} 

Ph D. (Medical Microbiology)/Ph.D. 
(Medical BactaiofogyV 

O Sc. (Medical BactenofogyyDJSc. (Medi¬ 
cal Micfobiology) 

Tiachmg^aearch a^nence ' 

Requisite recognised pos^graduaiB qnahfi- 
cation in the subject. 

12. Lectofer(MOH)Lady,Departa 0 iitofConi- 
nuBiny Medriae 

(JUAUnCAnONS-LESSENTIAL; 

MD(SocibI ftPnrvenriveMeihcfaieytCoiii- 
mualty MeAcine) 

MD(Mediciiie)withDJ».H. 

TkaefengfReaearch ei^erience: 


Wegniiite ncognbed Boat Gnataate qnail- 
fiodfoa ia foe aabjeeL 

ll'DESISABLS : PnMiabed Research 
woifcin the speciality. 

Sole ’ Selecied persoas will haw lo woft 
and icddb at dc Rinal HealA Tdbdng Centre 
the Depmaent d iAWAN lAoat 15 Kms 
ftniD the Medkd College. 

13. Lecturer in ftosthodoatici/Daital Materi¬ 
als, Departmeat of Rrosthodonrici/Dental 
Materials (Dental College) 

QUAUnCAnONS • ESSENTIAL: 

M.D.S. (I^osthodontics) 

14 Lectiner m Pedodontia, Department of 
Pedodoatia, (Dental Cdlege). 


QUAtmCATlONS - ESSENTIAL! 
M.D.5. (BadodoatU) 

M)re.‘(Fn'iliepostBaiSr.No 13A14}.fii 
caae the hnvmg M D.S. with the 

dfow Bpeds% are not avaiUble the candidates 
having BD.S. may be considered 

IS Medical omoer (Pnhotegist), JH. Medi¬ 
cal CdlegB Hospilal 

Scab of Pay: 22004000 |du8 aHowanoes 
(JUAUnCAlTONS • ESSENTIAL: 

(i) M B B.S 

(u) Bostgmduate Degree a* Diploma ia 
Patholagy 

(ill) Three yean experience m the relevant 


KURUKSHETRA UNIVERSITY KURUKSHETRA 

DIRECTORATE OF CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


Admisskm Notice (1998-99) 

Achnissions to the fottowftig ooursas ihrouiyi dfetenoa education are 
open to persons froniall over India and abroad: 

MASTEB DEGREE COURSES; 

1 . 2-year MA in Hind, EnpBsh, Sanskrto Por^, Pol.Sdence, 

PubBc Adnbiistialion, History & EcorKHiilcs, MAyM.Sc. Mathematics. 

2. M.(;om.2-ysarcourse,LLM.(only ^ year) 

3 . MastBrofFtoanclalManagainBnt(M.P.M.)2-year 

A. MastarofUbrarv&Information Scienoe(llLUb. ft tot.$a) 1-year 
5. Master of EdiicatiQn(II.Ed.),1-year 

DEGREE COURSES: 

1. B. Lib, & Inf. Sc. 1 - year couree 2. a A. 3 - year (Part I. II, III) 
3. B.Com. 3 ‘ yaar (Part I, il, III) 4. B. a A 3 - year (Part 1,11, III) 
CERTIFICATE / DIPLOHIA COURSES! 

1. Cemftcate In Computar ApfsDcationa (CCA) 1 year {for 10+2 pass) 

2. Dtp. in Lb. ft Inf. Sc. (D.Ub ft bif. Sa) 1-year (for Metric pass) 
POST eWADUATE DIPLOMA COURSES: 

1. PG Diploma in Tour & Tiaval Managanwnt ; 1-yaar 

2. PG Diploma in JoumaRsm ft Maae Communication; 1 - year 

3. PG Diploma in Computer AppTications ; 1 - year 

4b PG Diploma in Tianslaiion (Hindi / Englnh} ; 1 - year 

Sb PG Diptoma In Environmental Education ; l-year 

6b PG Diploma in Marketing Management 2 - year (Part 1 ft H) 

7 . PG Diploma in Tourism ft Hotel Management; 2-year (Part I| 

PR(3SPECTUS containing admisalon form and other details can be, 
had from the Manager ^ ft P), K.U. Kunifoshetia - 136 11B on j 
payment of Rs. so/* ( Rs. 4(y- for SC/ST) at the counter or by 
sending a Bank Draft of Rs. 8(V* (Rs. 60/- for SC/ST) In favour df 
the Registrar, K.U. Kurukshaira and by senefng two aelf addressed 
slips as also Indcating Code No. GC-98. 

LAST DATCfor the receipt of Adrdsslon Forms in the 
Department with late fee of Rb. ZOOh 31.10.1898i i 

Re. 400/- 30.11.1998 and Ra.SOO/- 31.12.98. 

NCTTE : Unlesa othenWse dedded by the Unlueralty bi any 
apoelte eaae, lha exaniMloiM oonduded by wartout 
Untvenlllee / Deemed UnhreraHtae/Stale EducMIen Boaide are 
recognlaed lor the ptirpoae of admlaelon lo verfow coieeea In 
ihaDiiecterateofCoiTMpencianoaOogieee. DiRemon 
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iidd in a feoognised teaching Hospi¬ 
tal of which one year as a Reaid^ 
Pathologist or eqoivaleA. 

16. Medical Officer (Blood Bank), J.N. Medi¬ 
cal College Hospital 

Scale of Pay 22004000 plus allowances 
QUALIFICATIONS • ESSENTIAL: 

(i) M.B B.S 

(u) PG Degree or Diploma in Pathology 

(lu) Three years eapenence as Blood 
TranafusKMi Officer in a recognised 
Hospital or three years expenence of 
'wocfciiig in Blood Bank of a teaching 
Hospital 

OR 

(i) M B B S. 

(ii) Five years experience as Blood Trans¬ 
fusion Officer in a recognised Hospi- 
tal/ieaching Hospital 

n-DESlRABLE: Special tnming in prac¬ 
tice of Blood 'Dansfuston from a recognised In¬ 
stitution 

Prescribed application foirns with mstiuc- 
tions may be had either 

a) Personally from the Reception Counter; 
Adnunistr^ive Block, AMU on productum 
of Cash receipt for Rs 25/- issued by the 
Cash Section, Finance Office, AMU, 
Aligarh, 

OR 

b) By Post from the Assistant Registnir (Se- 
lecbon Committees), Aligrti Muslim Uni¬ 
versity, Aligarh-202(X)2, by sending a writ¬ 
ten request (mentioning the post, Advertise¬ 
ment number and date) with a self addressed 
stamped Rs 4/- envelope of 9"x4” size and 
a Demand Diafl/lPO for Rs 25/- payable 
to the Finance Officer, Aligarh Muslim 
University, Altgaih-202 002 The cover 
should be supeiscnbed, on the top left with 
‘Request For Employment Form’ 

General Note : For die posts a! S Nos 1, 
2,5,6,7,8,9,11 A 15 those who have applied 
earlier need not qiply again They will be con¬ 
sidered on the basis of their ptevioos plica¬ 
tions if found eligible They may however send 
any addibonal mformation about their qualifi- 
cations/expenence etc for consideration if so 
desire 

Complete applicabOD foim alongwith (^h 
receipt/Demand Draft/lFO for Rs ]2S/-(non' 
refbndable application fee) payable to the R- 
nance Officer, AMU, Aligarh procured in the 
above manner may either be deliveied person¬ 
ally or sent by Post superscnbmg on the p 
left of the cover the post applied for, advertise¬ 
ment number and date, to the Assistant Regis¬ 
trar (Selection Connmittces), Aligarh Muslim 


Umveraity, Aligaih-202(X^ soaatDieach hun 
by 30.11.1998. 

Important Note : AppHcuions received 
lalB or witfamu necessary supporting documents 
or not Bccoinpanied by foil presenbed fee or 
not subnutted u the prescribed form shsii be 
rejected summanly The scales of pay men- 
tioned above are uarevued 


PnlIlA.S.Jafirl 

REGISTRAR 


UNIVEItSITY OF JAMMU 

Applications on the presenbed application 
form obtainable fium the Umveiaty office are 
invited for the following vacant posts so as to 
reach fee uadenigned onorbefneNovanber 
30,1998. 

1. ProfossmCRa. 4500-7300)—Twelve 

One each in Sanskrit, Urdu, Electronics, 
Conqniter Science, Ancient Indian His¬ 
tory, Bio-Technology, Sociology, Psy¬ 
chology, Mathemabes, Hone Science and 
two m Management Studies 

2 Ubrailaiidta. 4500-7300) —One 

3 Registnr/Coatnllcr of Examlnatlmu 
(Rs. 4500-7300) —One 

4 Centre for Natigiial Seairfty and Re- 
gliNMlStiidla 

Co-onlinatoi/Diiectar(R8 4500-7300)— 
One 

Senior Fellow (Rs 3700-5700)—One 
FeUowfRs 220(MQ00) —TWO 

5 Reader (Rs. 3700^5700) — Nine 

One each m Management Studies, Phys¬ 
ics, Geology, Cheimstry, Labraiy Science, 
fiio-Tochnology, Sociology, Psychology 
and in Directorate of Distance Education 
(Law) 

6 Lecturer (Rs. 22004000) — Eighteen 

One each u Sanskrit, Uidii, Geology, Law 
(Reserved for SC candidate only). Math¬ 
ematics, Botany, Statistics, Psychology, 
two each m Bio-Tbchnology, Sociology 
and one each m Organic Chemistry & In- 
orgamc Chemistry and in the Directorate 
of Distance Education (Pohdcol Science, 
Qimmerce, English and Education—one 
each) 

7 Computer Programnier in Computer 
Centre (Rs. Z20044I00) — One 

S SeiTidng & Development Engineer 
(Rs. 22004000) —One 

9 Deputy Registrar (Rs. 3700-5700) — 
One 

10 Assistant RegUtrar (Rs. 22004000) — 
One 

11 Fmploy niMit Officer fRg. 2200-40001 — 
One 

(for item nos Stoll Only JAK Staie Subjects 
are eligibte) 


12 Cemputer Sdentlrt — B (Rs. 2200- 
4000) (Under IhQlbiict Pragramme)— 
One (Thtigmiafy upto ISfe March. 2X301 
but iikdy m continue) 

13. Project Ofllccr in Adult Edocutlou 
(Ra. 22004000) —One 

Above Pay Scales are im-revised. 

Prescribed qiplicatim fbtms and other de¬ 
tails like qualificaboas etc can be obtained from 
the Assistant Regsttar (Rums and Stationaiy) 
personally on paynamt or by sending oossed 
Indian Postal Otdera or Bank Draft worth 
Rs 12(V'drawiim favour of the R^strai; Uni¬ 
versity of Jainiini-180006, encashable at Jamna 
Post Offioe/Bank, fiom 30lh October, 1998 

REGISTRAR 


Department of Biochemistry 
School of Life Sciences 
Univereity of Hyderabad 
Hyderabad-SOO 046 

POST-DOCTORAL POSmONS IN 
NEUROSCIENCE 

ADVERTISEMENT/NOnnCAnON 
Dated: October 26.1998 

Appbcations, on a plain paper, are umted 
for TWO Post doctord positions under the 
Nbutosckrcc promotion program of Nataonal 
Brain Reseatdi Centre (NBRC), a centre created 
by DBT leccndy, at New Delhi. Hk selected 
peisons will do research wwk under the general 
supervision of the underugned in the area of 
Molecular Neurobiology/Neunichemistry and 
more speafically on {xoblems connected with 
DNA-iepair, Apopiosis. Teloraeies in develop¬ 
ing and aging biam 

(JuaUficotionB required : A consistently 
good academic record withaPh D many fron- 
der area of Biological/Medical Scrences Can^ 
didates with already proven expemse in mo¬ 
lecular biological techniqiies/Neuroclieiiustiy 
will be preferred Most importantly, the candi¬ 
date should possess genuine interest in pursu¬ 
ing a research career in the field of Brain and 
its functions 

Salary : Rs 10,000 per month fixed with 
an addmonal grant of Rs 80,0(X) per year to¬ 
wards consumables and contingencies 

LAST DATE FOR RECEIPT OF APPU- 
CATIONS November 30th, 1990. 

Please Note: Those candidates who think 
they have the requisite qualiTications for the 
position and have nuuled their plication with 
all the necessary details, may ptease appear for 
interview at their own expenses at 2 (X) PM on 
Saturday the 5th Dec, 199B. Ibniie Biochem¬ 
istry Department. School of Ufe Sciences, Um- 
veisity of Hyderabad (Tampus No separate m- 
iimanon will be sent for this purpose 

Prvf.KalhiriSubbaRao 
Read, Departmmit of Blochonlstry 
Tel: 040-3010451; Fax: 040-3010120 
&Mail: lianl0uohyd.eniirtJn 






